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CAN NORTHERN SENEGA, SOUTHERN SENEGA, EUO- 
NYMUS AND QUILLAJA BE DISTINGUISHED 
FROM ONE ANOTHER IN THE POWDERED 
STATE BY THE MICROSCOPE? 

By L. E. SAYRE, 

Member of Research Committee C of the Revision Committee of the U. S. P.— 
Preliminary Paper. 

This is the question which the present investigation endeavors to 
answer. As usual, the structural elements of the different drugs | 
were studied in their fixed relations by means of sections, and their 
subsequent conduct and appearance after powdering observed. In 
' general it may be stated that while it is quite easy to recognize the 
differences between the senegas and the other drugs, no point of 
distinction could be established for the two senegas. This is easily 
understood when it is observed that the two varieties of the one 
drug have present the same elements in relatively equal propor- 
tions, while each of the others possesses characteristic elements not 
present, or differently represented, in the other drugs. 

The sections of senega, both northern and southern, are easily 
distinguished by the marked difference in the thickness of the ‘roots 
and in the arrangement of the tissues, but we are not surprised to . 
find the powders appearing very much the same under the micro- 
scope. In passing through the mill and the sieve, characteristic — 
arrangements are destroyed and points of distinction obliterated. 
Owing to this fact. it is the author’s opinion that no satisfactory: . 
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microscopical test can be established for distinguishing either 
senega from the other. 
In detail it may be observed that the No. 60 powder of senega 


Fig. 1. Cross-section Senega (Northern variety); a, cork cells ; 6, paren- 
chyma; ¢, woody tissue ; d, trachez. 


shows mainly the suber and the parenchymatous tissues in tolerably 
regular masses, while the woody centre is but rarely observed. The 
soft parenchyma is sometimes broken longitudinally and sometimes 


Fig. 2. Longitudinal section Senega (Northern variety) ; a, cork. cells; , 
parenchyma; ¢c, parenchyma; @, woody cells ; ¢, trachee. 


transversely, so that we get appearances <sasreunireens ‘of the sec- 
tions made in these two directions. © j Tn 

As might be supposed from the saililaiaiiat: the ‘sections, no 
difficulty: exists in distinguishing apart:the powders of senega and 
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Fig. 3. Cross-section Senega (Southern variety); a, cork cells; 45, paren- 
chyma ; ¢, woody centre; d, trachee. 
quillaja. In the latter drug are found elements not at ail repre- 
sented in the senega. Attention is called to the strongly marked 
medullary rays, to the sclerotic tissue, to the bast fibres, and more 


‘ 


Fig. 4. Longitudinal section Senega (Southern ' variety) ; @, cork cells; b, 
parenchyma ; ¢, parenchyma ; d@, woody cells; ¢, trachex, 
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particularly to the numerous and easily observed prismatic crystals 
of calcium oxalate. Any or all of these clearly mark the powder of 


quillaja, and would at once betray its presence in the powder of 
senega. 


Fig. 5. Cross-section Quillaja; @, parenchyma; 4, medullary rays; c, bast 
fibres. 

Again, in the case of the powder derived from the root bark of 
euonymus, we encounter elements that serve as points of distinction 
between it and the other drugs here considered. In this instance 


Fig. 6. Longitudinal-radial section of Quillaja; a, sclerotic cells; 5, medul- 
lary rays; ¢, bast fibres ; d, cork cells. 


the most marked characteristic is the fragment of large-celled sub- 
erous tissue, which so frequently exhibits a concentric arrangement. 
In addition, the fragments of cortical parenchyma, crossed by the 
narrow remains of medullary rays, appear numerously and distinctly 
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Fig. 7. Longitudinal-tangential section of Quillaja ; a, sclerotic cells ; 5, bast 
fibres; ¢, crystal ; d, medullary ray. 
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before the observer. The bast cells would also serve to distinguish 
euonymus from senega. 


Fig. 8. Euonymus bark of root; @, suber; 4, parenchyma; ¢, crystal; d, 
medullary ray. 


After hating established these points of difference between senega 
and its adulterants, numerous samples of powdered senega were 
examined, but no adulteration was discovered. It would appear 


a 


Fig. 9. Senega powder iia 75 diameters ; a, suber ; 3, parenchyma ; 3G 
tcackesin (rarely found in No. 60 powder). 


from this that powdered senega is ‘not difficult to secure in ‘the 
pure condition. 
The drawings accompaaying this. are to be 
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Fig. ro. Powder of Quillaja magnified 75 diameters; a, medullary ray; 4, 
bast ; ¢, crystals of calcium oxalate ; d, sclerotic tissue: i : 


\ 


Fig. 11. Powder of bark of root of Euonymus magnified 75 diameters; 
a, medullary ray ; 4, bast; c, suber. 


tory, and show the appearance of the drugs under consideration in 

as nearly a representative. manner as possible.®) 

*This preliminary paper, containing the brief text to accompany the draw- 

ings, is published at this time mainly to complete, the record of the year’s work 


as a member of the Committee of Research. 
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GELSEMIC ACID. 
By CoBLENtz. 
This principle was first isolated by Professor Maisch, in 1860, 
later named and fully described by Professor Wormley in 1870. 
The latter author restricted himself to the application of various 
color tests and the deportment of this substance to different reagents, 
with the view of its identification from the standpoint of a toxi- 
cologist. 

Dr. Chas. Robbins, in his work “Ueber die wesentlichen bestand- 
theile von Gelsemium sempervirens” (1876), describes this principle 
as occurring in needle-like crystals, which separate in stellate 
groups, possessing acid characters and forming salts with alkalies, 
all of these salts being insoluble in water except those of the alka- 
lies which are readily soluble and crystalline. As regards solubili- 
ties, the same author claims that gelsemic acid is readily soluble in 
chloroform and ether, and soluble I part in 1000 of water. A 
number of color reactions given by Wormley were reviewed by Rob- 
bins. These will be taken up later with criticisms and comments- 

The material for the following investigations was supplied by 
Professor J. U. Lloyd, who assured me of its purity and genuineness. 
The crystals were white, when viewed in mass, of a slight yellowish 
cast ; they were of the hexagonal system and varied in length from 5 
to 10 mm? 

The melting point of gelsemic acid, which, to my » spade has 
not been published, at least not by the above-named investigators, 
is 206° C. (corrected). 

When heated between 110° and 115° C. for five hours in a tube, 
through which a currrent of dry carbonic anhydride was passed, no 
appreciable loss in weight occurred; in the upper portion of the 
tube a slight sublimate was noticeable. This may account for Dr. 
Robbins’ two molecules of crystal water. However, the solvent 
employed in crystallizing may account for differences. When 
heated in open air gelsemic acid takes on a deep lemon-yellow 
color. 


a Read at the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical penecietion, 1897. 

? Made from Gelsemium, -Sempervirens by, means of neutral solvents only, 
no acids or alkafies ‘being’ Purified by Fepeated 
from aleohol.—J. Bisw IW HI. 
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Solubility —G. A.is soluble 1 p. in 1490 of distilled water at 30° C. 
“ Ip.“ 415 of abs. ether « 22°C, 
Ip.“ 135 0fchloroform 24°C. 

Readily soluble in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid. 

The above figures show the average of three careful determina- 
tions each. | 

Color Tests—The reagents employed were first tested for such 
impurities as might influence the color reaction. 

(1) With conc. H,SO, = pale yellow, disappears on standing. 

(2) With conc. H,SO, warmed = deep yellow. 

Professor Wormley obtains a yellow to red-brown color with 
above. 

(3) With conc. H,SO, and trace of HNO, = blood red, quickly 
fades. 

(4) With conc. H,SO, and K,Cr,O, = to yellow, pale violet, 
changing to green. q 

Dr. Robbins obtains no reaction with 4. 

(5) With conc. H,SO, and ammonium molybdate = yellow; on 
standing from ten to twenty minutes = intense blue (hastened if 
warmed). 

The reaction 5 is very delicate and characteristic. 

_ (6) With conc. HNO, = yellow; if G. A. is in excess = reddish 
color ; to this add NH,OH in excess = intense blood-red color. 

Above test of Wormley is sensitive to 000002 gm. 

Reactions in Solution—(1) G. A. is readily soluble in diluted 
aqueous solutions of the caustic alkalies ; the resulting solution is of 
a pale yellow color when viewed by transmitted light; by reflected 
light it exhibits an intense bluish-green fluorescence, I part in 
1,000,000 being distinctly fluorescent. This is destroyed by addition 
of acids. 

_ (2) An aqueous solution of G. A. liberates iodine from iodic acid 
(HIO,). 

(3) An aqueous solution of G. A. on addition of ferric chloride 
gives a green-colored solution. 

(4) Lead acetate and mercuric chloride both produce, with aque- 
ous solutions of G. A., yellowish precipitates called by Robbins 
“ gelsemates.” These precipitates proved to be a mixture of basic 
hydroxides of the metal and unaltered gelsemic acid, the latter 
being readily removed by washing with hot water or alcohol. 
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(5) When silver nitrate is added to an aqueous solution of G: A., 
at first a yellow precipitate is produced, which quickly changes to 
black. Solutions of auric and are at 
once. 

(6) Fehling’s or a solution of copper sul: 
phate, gives a brownish-red precipitate of suboxide' on — or 
immediately on heating. 

(7) The addition of chlorint water to an 
solution of G. A. produces a red coloration which oe on 
warming. 

(8) The addition of Lugol’s a precipi- 
tate, which consists of a mixture of free iodine and gelsemic acid. 

Analytical—_Dr. Robbins assumes gelsemic acid to be a gluco- 
side, after boiling its aqueous solution with diluted sulphuric acid, 
and heating with Fehling’s solution. In the above cited reactions 
we find that gelsemic acid is a strong reducing agent, reacting even 
in cold solution, so this test is indeed, under the circumstances, 
fallacious. 

To ascertain whether this principle is a gincoside: or not, sangples 
were boiled for twelve hours with diluted, also concentrated, hydro 
chloric acid, also with diluted sulphuric acid, finally ; a sample was 
heated in a sealed tube with 5 per cent. alcoholic hydrochloric acid 
at 110°C. All gave negative results, the gelsemic acid remaining 
unchanged, and the. solution failing to give any reaction for sugar 
with phenylhydrazine. Other sugar tests cannot be applied, because 
of the above-mentioned reducing properties of this principle. 

Robbins as well as Wormley calls attention to the acid properties 
of G. A. The former states that the salts, with exception of the alkas 
lies, are insoluble in water, while the latter are crystalline. Robbins 
assumes that the precipitate obtained by adding a salt of a metal to 
solution of G. A. was a compound of the latter with a metallic base. 
I have already stated that these — consist of a mixture of 
basic hydroxides and free acid. 

I endeavored to obtain salts of. G. A. with the alkalies by 
cautiously neutralizing aqueous and alcoholic solutions of this princi- 
ple with alkali carbonates and hydrates. The resulting solutions were 
concentrated at the lowest possible temperature, and set aside for 
some weeks, with the result that nothing more than —r 
crusts could be obtained. 
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_ The dry sodium salt (so-called) when heated becomes very volu- 
minous,a phenomenon similar to the “ Pharaoh's 
duced on heating mercury sulphocyanide. 

I next attempted to produce a salt with the alkaline earths, a 
boiling gelsemic acid with freshly-precipitated barium carbonate and 
water, also magnesium carbonate and water for several hours. The 
filtered solution was neutral, but upon concentrating, the carbonated 
alkaline earth gradually separated and the solution assumed an acid 
reaction. No crystals separated from the solution upon standing. 

From the above it will be seen that this principle possesses very 
feeble acid properties and that its a are of an earceane 
unstable character. 

Attempts were made to produce salts by double decomposition 
between the sodium compound of G. A. in solution, with salts of the 
metals, but the precipitates obtained were of the same character as 
those mentioned under test 4. 

Lassaigne’s test for the presence of gee was made with a 

tive results, confirming Robbins’ test. 
-- Robbins, after making two combustions of gelsemic acid with cop- 
per oxide in a simple bayonet tube, as was customary at that time, 
and comparing his results with the older zsculin formula of Rochle- 
der, comes to the conclusion that his gelsemic acid is identical with 
zsculin, reinforcing his opinion by comparing the fluorescent prop- 
erties of both and their reducing powers on Fehling’s solution. It 
is true that zsculin and gelsemic acid resemble each other in some 
particulars, such as fluorescence and reducing powers, but, as will be 
shown later, it will be seen that the mater’ isa vimenmeyan4 different 
principle. 

The two combustions of Robbins resulted as follows: 

LC = 52:04 per cent. H = 5-189 per cent. 

IL: C = 51-82 per cent. H = 4:98 per cent. : 

_ The older formula of Rochleder for zesculin contains C se 5 7 per 

cent. and H 4:87 per cent. ; 
The later accepted formula contains 94 per cent. and H 
4°70 per:cent. 

-The-results of Robbins’ and the above corre- 
spond quite closely. However, the author questions the accuracy of 
the (Robbins) analyses and the formula deduced therefrom: 
The greatest difficulty was experienced in ‘obtaining concordant 
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results in combustions. of. .gelsemic acid, for this principle is one of 
those few organic substances which upon heating with copper oxide 
or oxidizing agents tends to give up only a portion of its carbon as 
carbon dioxide, the rest separating as a graphitic-like deposit on the 
sides of the combustion tube, which the highest possible tempera- 
ture cannot remove. Over twenty combustions were made after 
various methods ; in several instances, even with cupric oxide alone, 
two of the combustions would correspond quite closely, but subse. 
quent results did not justify that any reliance be placed upon the 
figures. The various methods employed were: First, combustion 
with copper oxide in a bayonet tube; second, with cupric oxide in. 
an open tube in a current of oxygen; in the third method, lead chro- 
mate was employed; the fourth method attempted consisted. in 
mixing the gelsemic acid with powdered fused potassium bichromate 
in a platinum boat, and then burning in an open tube into cupric 
oxide in a current of oxygen; as fifth attempt, the method of wet 
combustion with a mixture of chromic anhydride and sulphuric acid 
was attempted, passing the gases through a spiral cooler, then over. 
lead peroxide to remove sulphur dioxide, finally over calcium chlo- 
ride, into the potash absorption apparatus (see AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF PHarMacy, May, 1897, p. 228). This method, although requiring 
the greatest care to prevent the contaminating. gases from passing 
over, gave very good results in the analysis. of some of the deriva- 
tives of gelsemic acid, while with the mother-substance discordant 
results were obtained. Finally, as last resort, a mixture of lead 
chromate 3 parts and red lead (mennige) I part was tried, the com<' 
bustion being carried on in an.open tube in a current of oxygen. 
The two above-mentioned ingredients were reduced to a fine pow- 
der, well mixed, moistened with.water, granulated and sharply 
dried at 150° C.. This mixture was introduced into.an open com- 
bustion tube and heated to dull redness in.a current of oxygen, then 
on cooling the well-dried. sample of: gelsemic.acid, which had pre- 
viously been mixed with an ignited mixture of equal parts of .pow- 
dered lead chromate and lead oxide, was introduced, and the .com- 
bustion carried on slowly in a current of oxygen, bringing the tube 
finally to a bright red heat. No traces of separated carbon could be 
found on the sides of the tube after combustion. ; 
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Io 0°5582 gramme of CO,=62'59 per cent. C. 

00988 “ce H,O= 4'51 “cc H. 

II. * 0°2610 CO,=62°45 

o°1166 “ H,O= 4°42 “ H. 

From the average of the above analyses the formula C,,H,,O,; was 

deduced, the percentage of carbon would be 63:16 and of hydrogen 

4°45. Thus for comparison : 


Calculated. Found = I, II. III. 

C = 63°16 62°59 62°44 62°81 
H= 445 4°51 4°42 

A molecular weight determination (which would be of great as- 
sistance here), after the method of Beckmann (kryoscopic), was 
found impossible because of the insolubility of gelsemic acid in the 
cold solvents employed in these determinations, with the exception 
of phenol, which, however, gave abnormal results, due probably to 
molecular action between the two. 

Action of Phosphorus Pentachloride.—Gelsemic acid was cau- 
tiously fused with a slight excess of phosphorus. pentachloride ; to 
the mass water was added slowly, the tube being kept well cooled 
with ice. After standing a few hours a white mass separated, 
which, after thoroughly washing, was taken up into as little hot 
alcohol as possible, filtered and again precipitated in an excess of 
water. This operation was repeated several times in order to re- 
move a non-crystallizable impurity which was comparatively in- 
soluble in alcohol ; finally the product was recrystallized twice from 
alcohol. This chloro-derivative of gelsemic acid melts at 190°C. A 
chlorine estimation was made after Carius. oOC615 gramme of 
substance yielded 0:0616 gramme of AgCl, which corresponds to 
24:76 per cent. of chlorine. The theoretical replacement of ‘wo 
hydroxyl groups by chlorine would give us 25 per cent. of the lat- 
ter. This proves conclusively that we have replaceable hydroxyl 
groups present. 

Thus, 


C,;H, (OH),O, = 
Calculated, Cl = 25 percent. Found Cl = 24°76 per cent. 


Action of Acetic Anhydride—Gelsemic acid. was heated with 
acetic anhydride and anhydrous sodium acetate in a flask with reflux 
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condenser for several hours, then the reaction’s product was poured 
into an excess of water, the precipitate formed thoroughly washed, 
dried and crystallized from alcohol. This compound forms needle- 
like anhydrous crystals, which melt at 180° C. The number of 
acetyl groups (C,H,O) entering this compound was determined by 
saponifying a weighed quantity in an excess of normal alcoholic po- 
tassium hydrate, and then titrating back the excess of alkali by 
means of standard hydrochloric acid. Assuming that the two hy- 
drogen atoms of the hydroxyl groups have been replaced by two 
acetyl radicals, we have the following : 


C,;H, (C,H;0),O;, calculated percentage of (C,H;O},. Found. 
25°98 25°14 

On adding bromine to a hot solution of gelsemic acid in glacial 
acetic acid a voluminous white precipitate formed, which, when 
crystallized from alcohol, formed yellow needles which fused at 250° 
C. A further investigation of this body was postponed for lack of 
material. 

Thus far, from the above results, we may ascribe to gelsemic acid 
the formula C,;H,O; (OH), Considering the active reducing char- 
acter of this principle it is highly probable that either an aldehyde 
ora ketone group is also present, which further investigation will 
determine. That gelsemic acid is identical to zsculin, as Robbins 
and others have assumed (disputed by Wormley), is not possible, as 
the comparisons and criticisms of the combustions already given 
have shown. In addition to this, further comparisons are given 
below. It may be possible that a relationship in certain groupings 
exists between these two principles, which, however, cannot be set- 
tled as yet.3 


3 “About fifteen years ago I prepared for and presented Professor Fliickiger 
with a quantity of pure white crystallized gelsemic acid. Professor Fliickiger 
became much interested in its chemistry and personally prepared some esculin 
to compare therewith. He determined that they were different bodies, advis- 
ing me of the fact by letter, stating that he would continue the investigation, in 
which he was deeply interested. The subject, however, rests among his un- 
completed works, and, so far as I know, he did not publish his results.” —From 
a personal letter from John Uri Lloyd, dated August 16, 1897, after this paper 
was written. 
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ZEsculin. Gelsemic Acid. 
C,;H\.0, + 14H,O— melts at 160°C. C,,;H,,O; — melts at 206° C. 
Forms a penta-acetyl derivative, melts Forms a diacetyl derivative, melts at 
at 203°-206° C. 180° C. 
Splits up into sugar and esculetin. Does not hydrolyze. 
Bromine derivative melts 193°-195° C. Brominederivative melts 250° C. _ 
Chloro subst. prod. not prepared. _ Chloro subst. prod. melts 190° C. 


The author desires to express his thanks to Prof. Dr. A. Hilger 
(Munich), for valuable advice given during a portion of the above 
investigations. 


ALKANET ROOT! 
By E. M. Hoimgss, F.L.S. 


Although alkanet was known asa drug to Theophrastus, Dios- 
corides, and Pliny,? and similar roots have been used in the East for 
centuries, comparatively little is to be found concerning the drug in 
modern text-books on Materia Medica, notwithstanding the fact 
that there are probably few pharmacists who do not keep the root 
in stock. The plant is not described either in Pereira’s “ Materia 
Medica,” or in “Pharmacographia,” nor is any figure of the plant 
to be found in Bentley and Trimen’s or other English works on 
medicinal plants. In Woodville’s « Medicinal Plants” (Vol. II, third 
ed., plate 106) the drug is referred to Anchusa tinctoria, but the 
figure given is that of A. officinalis, L. (wide Index Kewensis, I, p- 
119), which does not yield a red root. The author, indeed, remarks 
(/. ¢., p. 315): “ Inthis climate its roots never acquire the deep color 
on which its utility depends.” The only good figure that I have 
seen of Alkanna tinctoria, Tausch, the plant which is the chief 
source of the alkanet root of commerce, is given by Berg in “ Offizin. 
Gewachse ” (plate xxiv, c). 

I have never seen the plant cultivated in botanic gardens in this 
country, and for some years I have endeavored to obtain the plant, 
which is a native of the south of Europe, through pharmacognosists 
in Austria, but without result. At the commencement of this year 
I saw the plant mentioned in the seed list of the Botanic Garden of 
Montpellier, and, on writing for some, was informed that the demand 
for the seeds had been so great that the stock was exhausted. Pro- 
fessor L. Planchon, however, was good enough to send me several 


1 Pharmaceutical Journal, July 24, 1897. 
2 Pharmacographia Indica,” Vol. II, p. 524. 
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roots, so that I have been able to study the habits. of the plant. 
The literature on the subject being so scanty, and the plant itself 
apparently so rare in cultivation, I have thought that a few observa- 
tions on the plant under cultivation in this country might prove of 
interest to some of the readers of this Journat. The roots, which 
arrived in March, had scarcely any rootlets, and Professor Planchon 
doubted whether they would grow. But as they had only a few 


1. Whole plant. About one-third natural size. 2. Corolla, magnified, show- 
ing relation of stamens to indentations in throat of corolla. ee Oe 


leafy shoots at the crown, and had scarcely started growth, I had 
some hopes of success, Having learned from him that -the. plant 
grows in sandy fields. amongst grass, fully exposed to the sun, the 
sandy soil probably, containing calcareoys matter derived. from 
shells, I planted some in full exposure. to sunlight, and. others.inja 
position where they would-only get the morning sun’and be somes 
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what sheltered from cold winds, two others being placed in pots in 
a cool greenhouse. The soil used was a mixture of grassy loam 
and “ hassocks,”’ broken down into sandy grit by frost. The two 
specimens fully exposed to the sun, although covered during windy 
days and frosty nights, succumbed by reason of the dryness of the 
soil. Those exposed only to the morning sun and sheltered by 
stones and herbage from cold winds progressed slowly, but ulti- 
mately flowered freely, vigorous growth occurring only as the air 
became warmer. Those in the greenhouse quickly made a start and 
flowered before those in the open ground had made flowering shoots. 
‘Lhe crown of the root sends up several slender leafy shoots, which 
are at first prostrate or decumbent, but become gradually ascending, 
and when elongated and in flower, they are nearly erect from a 
decumbent base. Besides these there are at the same time a few 
shoots which do not develop flowers. ' 

The plants evidently require a warmer atmosphere than is usual in 
an English spring, and will not thrive in the open air except in shel- 
tered warm situations. The flowers are about the size of those of 

‘Anchusa sempervirens, but of a more beautiful ultramarine blue 
color. They have no scales in the throat of the corolla, differing 
in this particular from the genus Anchusa, but the tube of the 
corolla has, on the external surface, two rows of indentations, which 
cause a slight bulging of the corolla between the brown anthers. 
These have very short filaments, three of the anthers being situated 
above the upper row of indentations, and two above the lower row, 
and the throat of the corolla is lined with minute glandular hairs. 
‘The stigmain the flowers ] have examined is on a level with the 
two lower stamens. This may possibly be an arrangement to pro- 
vide self-fertilization in case the flowers are not cross-fertilized, or it 
may be a special adaptation to direct a particular insect to the 
honey which lines the corolla tube. The leaves are of a slightly 
grayish-green tint and are covered with hispid hairs and very short 
stalked glands, the latter being visible only under a good lens. The 
accompanying figure represents the plant of one-third the natural 
size, as grown in a pot in this country, though possibly smaller than 
the wild plant as occurring in the warmer climate of Montpellier. 

’ “ Hassocks” is a local name for the soft layers of stone found between layers 

of Kentish ragstone in the green sand formation, but which, unlike the rag- 


stone, split up and become pulverized by the action of frost, forming excellent 
soil for rockeries. 
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In “Les Drogues Simples ” MM. Planchon and Collin state that 
several other boraginaceous plants have red roots and can be sub- 
stituted for alkanet, such as Onosma echioides, L. (S. Europe), Arne- 
bia tinctoria, Vahl. (Egypt and Arabia). According to Pharma- 
cographia Indica,” II, p. 524, four kinds of alkanet are described by 
Mohammedan writers, Harjuya being the Persian, and Ratanjot the 
Indian name for the drug. It is also stated that the roots of Onosma 
hookeri, C. B. Clarke, and of a spécies of Arnebia from Afghanis- 
tan, are known as Rang-i-badshah (z. ¢., royal dye) and Ratanjot, and 
that a third kind is imported from China, and consists of long, 
woody, twisted roots, like the alkanet of Europe. 

In the Hanbury collection of materia. medica there is a specimen 
of a root resembling alkanet in color, but having a thin, laminated, 
papyraceous bark like the tunic of a bulb. It was received from 
Dr. Stocks, and has the native name of Maharrunga, and is referred 
to Lithospermum euchroma, Royle, which is identified in the Kew 
Index as Macrotomia perennis, Benth, 

Specimens exist in the herbarium of the society, of Macrotomia 
benthami, D. C., and of Onosma echioides, Linn., both of which 
have roots of a deep purple color, and a laminated bark, In the 
former the laminz are faintly reticulated, and in the latter wrinkled 
transversely. Both would at once be recognized in commerce as 
alkanet, but ‘different from the European drug. 

In Watts’ “ Dictionary of the Economic Products of India” (I, 
p. 318), Arnebia thibetana, Kurz, is stated, on Dr. J. E. T. Aitchi- 
son's authority, to have a scaly root bark, and to be used as dye. 
The roots of Onosma emodi, Wall., and O. hookeri, Clarke, are also 
said to yielda red dye (/. c., p, 488). Whether any of these are 
superior in tinctorial power to European alkanet or not, might per- 
haps be worthy of inquiry. O.hookeri is said to yield the best 
Lepcha red dye (“ Flora British India,’ 1V,p.178) The root is 
used as a red dye for wool, a vegetable acid, such as that of apricots, 
being employed for the purpose of giving the desired tint. An al- 
kanet root from Japan is referred to Lithospermum erythrorhizon., 
The plants of which the roots are known to be used like alkanet are 
therefore as follows: Alkanna tinctoria, Tausch ; Arnebia thibetana, 
Kurz; Arnebia tinctoria, Vahl.; Lithospermum erythrorhizon ; 
Macrotomia benthami, D. C.; Macrotomia perennis, Benth.; Onosma 
emodi, Wall.; and Onosma hookeri, Clarke. 
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Active Principle of Digitalis. 
THE ACTIVE PRINCIPLE OF RIGA 


{ 


By C. C. KELLER.? 


The unsatisfactory results obtained with the digitalin 
according to the method described by Kiliani* have again directed 
attention to digitoxin, which is, according to Schmiedeberg, the 
most potent constituent of digitalis leaves, and forms the chief part 
of Nativelle’s digitalin. On that account C. C. Keller has devised 
a method of determining: the efficacy of digitalis preparations by 
ascertaining the amount of digitoxin present in them. 

The chief characters of digitoxin, which are of importance in 
this connection, are its free solubility in alcohol and chloroform, 


* slight solubility in ether, and its insolubility in petroleum spirit. It 


is precipitated from solutions in water or dilute alcohol by tannin 
but not by basic lead acetate. From acid or alkaline water solu- 
tions it can be extracted by shaking with chloroform. Although 
pure digitoxin is almost insoluble in water, it is dissolved to some 
extent in the presence of extractive materials, and the other gluco- 
sides of digitalis. Digitonin and digitalin are almost insoluble in 
chloroform. 

To ascertain the amount of digitoxin in digitalis leaves they must 
first be extracted with 70 per cent. alcohol, preferably by percola- 
tion, which must be continued until the residue from 3 or 4 cubic 
centimetres, redissolved in water with 2 drops of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, gives, after filtration, no appreciable turbidity on the - 
addition of tannin. 

The residue of the extract, from which alcohol has been removed 
by evaporation, is mixed with water, washed into a beaker of about 
250 c.c. capacity, diluted to the volume of 222 c.c., and mixed with 
basic lead acetate. The very voluminous precipitate is separated 
by filtration, and excess of lead removed from the filtrate by adding 
sodium sulphate. The clear liquid is then mixed with 2 c.c. am- 
monia solution (10 per cent.) and shaken four or five times with 
about 30c.c. of chloroform. The clear chloroform solution evapo- 
rated gives the digitoxin mixed with some fat and other substances. 
For purification the residue is dissolved in 3 c.c. chloroform, 7 c.c. 


1 Pharmaceutical Journal, July 24, 1897. 
2 Berichte deutsch. pharm. Geselisch., VII, es 
3 See Phar. Jour., LV, 29. 
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ether, and'50 c.c. petroleum spirit added. The digitoxin then sep- 
arates in white flocks, andon shaking, the liquid becomes quite 
clear. For weighing the digitoxin it may be dissolved off the 
filter with hot alcohol and the solution evaporated in a suitable 
vessel, or the petroleum spirit may be decanted off. and aa 
digitoxin weighed in the state of powder. 

Digitoxin thus obtained dissolves in strong ydtochlorts stil 
with a yellowish color, and the solution when warmed becomes 
greenish, then greenish-brown ; on adding water the color becomes 
greenish-yellow, and after some time flocks are separated. 

_A solution of digitoxin in glacial acetic acid containing ferric 
chloride, gives Keller’s reaction when floated on strong sulphuric 
acid. At the line of contact a dark zone appears, and after a few 
minutes the acetic acid liquor becomes dark blue. This reaction 
takes place with one-tenth of a milligramme of digitoxin in t c.c. 
of acetic acid. 

The complete separation of digitalin is difficult, as it is sufficiently 
soluble in chloroform for traces to be taken up, and to that circum- 
stance must be ascribed the red coloration of digitoxin when mixed 
with strong sulphuric acid. 

The watery liquid from which digitoxin has been extracted by 
shaking with chloroform has a bitter taste and contains digitonin, 
which can be separated by precipitation with tannin; but as it does 
‘not possess the peculiar efficacy of digitalis, its separation is of little 
importance. Keller was unable to obtain any substance correspond- 
ing to the description of digitalein, and he considers it is merely 
digitonin mixed with traces of digitoxin and digitalin. 

After separating digitonin tannate, the filtered liquid still contains 
digitalin. 

The general conclusion arrived at by Keller is that digitalis leaves 
contain digitoxin, digitonin and digitalin identical with the products 
from digitalis seeds, but in somewhat different proportions, the 
amount of digitoxin in the seeds being much smaller than that in 
good leaves, but it varies very much in different samples of leaves, or 
from 0:26 to 0-62 percent. A still greater variation was found in the 
pharmaceutical preparations of digitalis, and Keller strongly recom- 
mends the adoption of means for ascertaining the medicinal value 
of the drug on the basis of the amount of digitoxin it contains. 
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THE. BOTANICAL GARDEN AT BUITENZORG. 


* The following description of the famous Buitenzorg Botanical 
Garden in Java, is taken from an article entitled «Down to Java,” 
by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, in the Century Magazine for August, 
1897, and which is part of a book to be entitled “Java: the Equa- 
torial Eden,” to be issued by the Century Company in November. 

The famous botanical garden at Buitenzorg is the great show- 
place, the paradise and pride of the islands. The Dutch are admit- 
ted to be the best horticulturists of Europe, and with the heat of a 
tropical sun, a daily shower, and a century’s well-directed efforts, 
they have made Buitenzorg’s garden first of its kind in the world, 
despite the rival efforts of the French at Saigon, and of the British 
in Singapore, Ceylon, Calcutta and Jamaica. The Governor- 
General’s palace is in the midst of a ninety-acre inclosure, reached 
from the main gate near the hotel by what is undoubtedly the finest 
avenue of trees in the world. These graceful kanari trees, arching 
100 feet overhead in a great green cathedral aisle, have tall, 
straight trunks, covered with stag-horn ferns, bird’s-nest ferns, ratans, 
creeping palms, blooming orchids, and every kind of parasite and 
air-plant the climate allows; and there is a fairy lake of lotus and 
Victoria regia beside it, with pandanus and red-stemmed Banka 
palms crowded in a great sheaf or bouquet on a tiny islet. When 
one rides through this green avenue in the dewy freshness of the 
early morning, it seems as though nature and the tropics could do 
no more, until he has penetrated the tunnels of waringen trees, the 
open avenues of royal palms, the great plantation of a thousand 
palms, the grove of tree-fern, and the frangipani thicket, and has 
reached the knoll commanding a view of the double summit of 
Gedeh and Pangerango, vaporous blue volcanic heights, from one 
peak of which a faint streamer of smoke perpetually floats. 

There isa broad lawn at the front of the palace, shaded with great 
waringen, sausage and candle trees, and trees the branches of which 
are hidden in a mantle of vivid-leafed bougainvillea vines, with deer 
wandering and grouping themselves in as correct park pictures as if 
under branches of elm or oak, or beside the conventional ivied 
trunks of the North. 

It is a tropical experience to reverse an umbrella and in a few 
minutes fill it with golden-hearted frangipani blossoms, or to find 

nutmegs lying as thick as acorns on the ground, and break their 
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green outer shell and see the fine coral. branches of mace enveloping 
the dark kernel. It is a delight, too, to see mangosteens and ram- 
butans growing, to find bread, sausages and candles hanging in 
plenty from benevolent trees, and other fruits and strange flowers’ 
springing from a tree’s trunk instead of from its branches. There’ 
are thick groves and regular avenues of the waringen, a species of 
Ficus, and related to the banian—and the rubber tree, a whole 
family, the roots of which writhe over the ground, drop from the 
branches, and generally comfort themselves in unconventional ways. 
Bamboos grow in clumps and thickets, ranging from the fine’ 
feathery-leafed canes that are really only large grasses, up to the 
noble giants from Burma, the stems of which are solid trunks easily 
soaring to 100 feet in air, and spreading there a solid canopy of 
graceful foliage. 

The creepers run from tree to tree, and writhe over the wend 
like gray serpents; ratans and climbing palms 100 feet in length 
are common, while uncommon ones stretch to 500 feet. There is 
one creeper with a blossom like a magnified white violet, and with 
all a wood-violet’s fragrance; but with only Dutch and botanical 
names on the labels, one wanders ignorantly and protestingly in 
this paradise of strange things. The rarer orchids are grown in 
matted sheds in the shade of tall trees; and although it was then 
the end of the dry season, and few plants were in bloom, there was 
an attractive orchid show, in which the strangest and most con- 
spicuous bloom was a great butterfly flower, or pitcher plant, the 
pale-green petals of which were veined with velvety maroon, and 
half concealed the pelican pouch of a pitcher filled with water. It 
was an evil-looking, ill-smelling, sticky thing, and its unusual size 
and striking colors made it haunt one longest of all the vegetable 
marvels. There were other more attractive butterflies fluttering on 
pliant stems, strange little woolly white orchids, like edelweiss trans- 
planted, and scores of delicate Java and Borneo orchids, not so well 
known as the Venezuelan and Central American orchids commonly 
grown in American hothouses, and so. impossible to acclimate in 
Java.. 

Lady Raffles died while Sir Stamford was governor of Java, and 
was buried in the: section of the palace park that was. afterward set 
apart as.a botanical garden, and the care of the little Greek temple 
oves:her geave'near che kanari avenue was provided forin’a’ special 
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clause in the treaty of cession. The bust of Theismann, who 
founded the garden and added so much to botanical knowledge by 
his studies in Java and Borneo, stands in an oval pleasance called 
the rose garden; and there one may take heart and boast of the 
temperate zone, since that rare exotic, the rose, is but a spindling 
bush, and its blossoming less than scanty at Buitenzorg, when one 
remembers California’s perennial prodigalities in showers of roses. 
After the death of the learned curator, Dr. Treub, in 1895, Professor 
Lotsy, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, was called to the 
charge of this famous garden, which provides laboratory and work- 
ing space for, and invites foreign botanists freely to avail themselves 
of this unique opportunity of study. Over one hundred native 
gardeners tend and care for this great botanic museum of more than 
nine thousand living specimens, all working under the direction of 
a white head gardener. The Tjilewong River separates the botanic 
garden from a culture-garden of forty acres, where seventy more 
gardeners look to the economic plants—the various cinchonas, 
sugar-canes, rubber, tea, coffee, gums, spices, hemp and other 
growths, the introduction of which has so benefited the planters of 
the colony. Experiments in acclimatization are carried on in the 
culture-garden, and at a mountain garden high up on the slopes of 
Salak, where the Governor-General has a third palace, and where 
there is a Government hospital and sanitarium. 

All Java is, in a way, as finished as little Holland itself, the whole 
island being cultivated from edge to edge like a tulip garden, and 


‘connected throughout its length with post-roads, as smooth and 


perfect as park drives, all arched with waringen, kanari, tamarind 
or teak trees. The rank and tangled jungle is invisible save by 
long journeys, and great snakes, wild tigers and rhinoceroses are 
almost unknown now. One must go to Borneo and the farther 
islands to see them. All the valleys, plains and hillsides are 
planted in formal rows, hedged, terraced, banked, drained and as 
carefully weeded as a flower bed. The drives are of endless beauty, 
whichever way one turns from Buitenzorg, and we made triumphal 
progresses through the kanari- and waringen-lined streets in an 
enormous “ milord.” _ The equipage measured all of 20 feet from 
the tip of the pole to.the footman’s perch behind, and with a crack- 
ing whip and at a rattling gait we dashed through shady roads, past 
Dutch barracks and hospitals, over picturesque bridges, and through 
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villages where the native children jumped and clapped their hands 
with glee as the great Juggernaut vehicle rolled by. We visited 
the grave of Radin Saleh, a lonely little pavilion or temple in a 
tangle of shrubbery that was once a lovely garden shaded by tall 
cocoa-palms ; and we drove to Batoe Toelis, “the place of the writ- 
ten stone,” and in the little thatched basket of a temple saw the 
sacred stone inscribed in ancient Kawi characters, the original clas- 
sic language of the Javanese. In another basket of a shrine we 
were shown the veritable foot-prints of Buddha, with no explanation 
as to how and when he rested on the island, nor yet how 
he happened to have such long, distinctively Malay toes. 
Near these temples is the villa where the poor African prince of 
Ashantee was so long detained in exile—an African chief whose 
European education had turned his mind to geology and natural 
sciences, and who led the life of a quiet student here until, by the 
change of Ashantee from Dutch to British ownership, a way was 
opened for him to return to and die in his own country. Thereisa 
magnificent view from the Ashantee villa out over a great green 
plain and a valley of palms to the peaks of Gedeh and Pangerango, 
and to their volcanic neighbor, Salak, silent for 200 years. Peasants, 
trooping along the valley roads far below, made use of a picturesque 
bamboo bridge that is accounted one of the famous sights of the 
neighborhood, and seemed but processions of ants crossing a 
spider’s web. All the suburban roads are so many botanical exhi- 
bitions approaching that in the great garden, and one’s interest is 
claimed at every yard and turn. 

It takes a little time for the temperate mind to accept the was? 
tree as a common, natural and inevitable object in every outlook and 
landscape; to realize that the joyous, living thing with restless, 
perpetually thrashing foliage is the same correct, symmetrical, mo- 
tionless feather-duster on end that one knows in the still life of hot- 
houses and drawing-rooms at home ; to realize that it grows in the 
ground, and not in a pot or tub to be brought indoors for the 
winter season. The arches of gigantic kanari trees growing over 
by-lanes and village paths, although intended for triumphal avenues 
and palace driveways, overpower one with the mad extravagance, 
the reckless waste and the splendid luxury of nature. The-poorest 
may have his hedge of lantana, which, brought from the Mauritius 
by Lady Raffles, now borders roads, gardens and the railway tracks 
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from end to end of the island. The humblest dooryard may be gay 
with tall poinsettia trees, and bougainvilleas may pour a torrent of 
magenta leaves from every tree, wall or roof. The houses of the 
rich planters about Buitenzorg are ideal homes in the tropics, and 
the Tjomson and other great tea and coffee estates are like parks. 
The drives through their grounds show one the most perfect lawns 
and flower beds and ornamental trees, vines and palms, and such 
ranks on ranks of thriving tea bushes and coffee bushes, every leaf 
perfect and without flaw, every plant in line, and the warm, red earth 
lying loosely on their roots, that one feels as if in some ornamental 
Jardin d' acclimatation, rather than among the most staple and serious 
crops of commerce. Yet from end to end of the island the culti- 
vation is as intense and careful, entitling Java to its distinction as 
“the finest tropical island in the world.” It is the gem of the 
Indies, the one splendid jewel in the Netherlands’ crown, and a pos- 
session to which poor Cuba, although corresponding exactly to it 
geographically and politically, has been vainly compared. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


-INCOMPATIBILITIES IN PRESCRIPTIONS. For students in pharmacy and 
medicine and practicing pharmacists and physicians. By Edsel A. Ruddiman, 
Ph.M., M.D., Adjunct Professor of Pharmacy and Materia Medica in Vander- 
bilt University. First edition, first thousand. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1897. 

‘Part I treats of incompatibilities, taking up the various substances in alpha- 
betical order, beginning with acaciaand ending with zinc. 

Each substance has its behavior towards the various pharmaceutical and 
chemical reagents described briefly, and with this information the physician or 
pharmacist is supposed to be able to decide on the incompatibilities of the sub-. 
stance he proposes to put into a prescription. In most cases of official sub- 
stances, he would do better to consult the U. S. Pharmacopceia, where he would 
find tests that will almost always give a clue to the incompatibilities without. 
being obscured by a large number of tests and properties which are of doubtful. 
value when true, and which, in many cases, are not true. 

It appears to us that Part I is top-heavy with quotations from Muir and 
Morley’s edition of Watts’ Dictionary. This is just about the last authority we 
should have thought of consulting on a pharmaceutical subject. For instance; 
of what value is it to one compounding a prescription to know that morphine. 
is oxidized by an alkaline solution of potassium permanganate, forming an 
acid; or that potassium ferricyanide oxidizes morphine to pseudo-morphine, 
when the conditions necessary for the reactions are oer as are not ripened ever 
to.occur in compounding: 
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What is needed, ina list of properties of such substances as occur im Part J, is 
nota compilation of tests which are worn threadbare from having done long 
service in text-books, but a list of such as have been tried by the author him- 
self, and which he can vouch for. 

- Part II is devoted to the criticism of 325 siieieilaitintin In it the author has 
succeeded in presenting what will be of value for the student to study, but it is 
scarcely possible that one would find, while compounding a prescription, an 
example in the 325 that would correspond to that which he has in hand. The 
information in. Part II is valuable, especially that given in tabular form, show- 
ing the effect of rubbing together equal weights of two solids, and for this con- 
cise statement the author deserves much credit. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. A manual of the treatment of surgical and - 


medical emergencies in the absence of a physician. By Chas. W. Dulles, M. D., 
Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia and of the Academy of 
Surgery, etc., etc. Fifth edition. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 1897. 

In these days, when students of pharmacy are instructed concerning emer- 
gencies, a new edition of this work will be especially acceptable. 

The style of the writer is so concise and attractive that one follows the wee 
ject with but little effort. Every class of accident appears to be fully consid- 
ered, and the text so elucidated by illustrations as to make the method of pro- 
cedure in an emergency case easily learned as well as easily remembered. 

The only adverse criticism we have to make is in the chapter devoted to 
‘‘ Description of Poisonous Plants,” where the author appears to be out of his 
element. Poke root is given as the leading common name of Veratrum viride, 
and the illustration of the latter is given the title ‘‘ poke root.’’ If the author 
has ever found any authority for the application of the name poke root to 
Veratrum viride, he ‘has seen an error that it is unfortunate to propagate. We 
are aware that the term Indian poke has been applied to Veratrum, but not 
poke root. The so-called wild parsnip, Pastinaca sativa, had better have been 
omitted from the book altogether, for it has been shown time and egain that the 
parsnip, whether wild or cultivated, is not poisonous, The numerous cases of 
poison cited in the newspapers as caused by wild parsnip, have in most instances 
been caused by Cicuta maculata. Some typographical errors are noticeable in 
this chapter, indicating that it did not receive quite the care at the hands of the 
author that it should, although the subject is one of the most important of 
those treated, and it might be made one of the most interesting. It is to be 
hoped that it will be re-written for the next edition. nx. of 


BULLETIN VOL. III, No. 3, of the College of Agriculture, Imperial University, 
Japan. 

Although issued by a department of agriculture, many of the subjects treated 
are of especial interest to pharmacists, as shown by the following list of titles 
and authors contained in the current issue: ‘‘The Chemistry of Soja Sauce 
Manufacture,” by Y. Nishimura ; ‘ Contributions to the Chemistry of Sake 
Brewing,”’ by J. Okumura; “On the Origin of Sake Yeast (Saccharomyces 
Sake),” by K. Yabe; ‘‘ Note on a Grape Wine Fermented by Sake Yeast,’’ by 
K. Negami; “ On the. Behavior of Yeast at a High Temperature,” by T. 
Nakamura ; ‘On Two New Kinds of Red Yeast,” by K. Yabe; ‘‘ On Bromal- 
bumin and Its Behavior to Microbes,” by O. Loew and S. Takabayashi ; “On 
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an Important Function of Leaves,’’ by U. Suzuki; ‘‘On the Behavior of Active © 


Albumin as a Reserve Material during Winter and Spring,’’ by U. Suzuki ; ‘‘On 
the Physiological Action of Neutral Sodium Sulphite upon Pheenogams,” by 
K. Negami; ‘‘On the Poisonous Action of Ammonium Salts upon Plants,’ by 
S. Takabayashi ; ‘‘ The State of Cane Sugar Manufacture in Formosa,’’ by N. 
Yamasaki. 

The Japanese are a progressive people, and especially are they ahead of the 
rest of the world in the matter of the application of ferments to the prepa- 
ration of vegetable food. In the soja bean they have, by preliminary treat- 
ment, made available a nitrogenous and fatty food which largely answers the 
purposes of animal food. We could learn many valuable lessons from them 
on this subject. 


SomE ComMon Poisonous PLANTs. By V. K. Chestnut. Reprint from the 

Year Book of the Department of Agriculture for 1896. 

- The following plants have been considered: Poison Ivy, and the other poi- 
sonous members of the genus Rhus; Cicuta maculata, or the American Water 
Hemlock, and the Death Cup, Amanita phalloides ; some other members of the 
Amanita family have also received attention. We are pleased to note that the 
author not only considers the chemistry of the poisonous principle of poison 
ivy settled, but he also recommends a remedy which in his hands has pro- 
duced excellent results. He agrees with Pfaff that the active principle is a 
fixed oil (toxicodendrol). Acting on this foundation he considers that alka- 
lies render it inert, but he has more easily obtained this result by alcoholic 
solution of lead acetate. The solution of sugar of lead in strong alcohol is, 
on account of the solvent, too irritating ; therefore, he proposes a saturated 
solution of the lead salt in 50 to 75 per cent. alcohol. ‘‘ The milky fluid should 
then be well rubbed into the affected skin, and the operation repeated several 
times during the course of afew days. The itching is at once relieved and 
further progress of the malady is checked. The remedy has been tried in a large 
number of cases and has always proved successful.” 

We hope the author is right and that all the superstition and mystery which 
have surrounded this plant for centuries have been dissipated forever; but before 
committing ourselves too fully, we want to hear from some of the numerous 
victims of the plant who can produce abundant evidence that they have been 
poisoned by it without contact. 

The report is written in a clear, concise style, free from technicalities, and 
cannot but be of service to all those who will study it carefully. The author 
will do well to continue his researches and reports on this subject. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLORIDA STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, at 
its tenth annual meeting, held at Jacksonville, Florida, May 22, 23, 1896. 

Although late in appearing, this issue indicates creditable work by the phar- 
macists of Florida. Two papers were read with the following suggestive titles : 
“ New Facts Staring Us in the Face,”’ by H. L. Irwin ; and ‘‘ The ‘ Drug Busi- 
ness’ is'a Very Interesting Profession, but a Very Poor Business,” by S. P. Fries, 
Both papers picture the demoralization caused by cutting of prices, and recom- 
mend organization of a manufacturing company by the pharmacists of the 
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BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE. : 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Conference 
was held at Glasgow, Scotland, August 9 to 11, 1897. For the following 
information concerning the proceedings, we are indebted to the Pharmaceutical 
Journal and the Chemist and Druggist in their issues of August 14th. , 

The sessions of the Conference proper were begun with the official address of 
welcome on the part of the city authorities. The president then referred to the 
presence of Prof. J. P. Remington of Philadelphia, and Mr. Champion, 
President of the Pharmaceutical Society of Natal, who were introduced and 
asked to make some remarks. , 

Following this came the address of the President, Charles Symes, Ph. D. Jn 
opening his address Dr. Symes said that during the celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Queen retrospective views had been taken of the growth and 
progress of science, art, literature, professions and commerce, during her reign. 
He said that ‘“‘the tendency in the present rapidly progressive age is to rush 
forward at a pace which leaves little opportunity for reflection, for looking 
back on the experiences of the past and endeavoring to find therein some solu- 
tion of the difficulties which beset us in the present, or suggestions to assist us 
in developments for the future.”” He, ‘therefore, felt that the occasion was one 
on which an historical account of the association would harmonize with their 
environment. The origin of the society, together with the objects had in view 
by the founders, was first described, after which the salient features of the 
annual addresses of all the presidents were presented as best showing the 
progress made since its establishment, in 1863. 

Having concluded this part of his address, the President then considered 
some of the questions with which British pharmacists are concerned at the 
present time. In the matter of education and examination he thought that the 
standard for the preliminary or arts examination was too low, while that of the 
minor or qualifying examination, which cannot be taken for five or six years 
after the first, was too stringent, and that an intermediate examination in two 
or three years after the preliminary would be an advantage. 

The new forthcoming British Pharmacopoeia was referred to and the speaker 
regretted that ‘‘ pharmacists have not yet been accorded the position which 
justice demands that they should possess as members of the Pharmacopceia 
Committee. The Pharmacopceia is a pharmaceutical and not a medical work 
and yet no pharmacist has any wae standing or position other than that 
accorded by courtesy.”’ 

The speaker said that the Medicine Stamp Act appeared to be an impediment 
to trade in some instances, while on the whole, he thought, it would be found 
to be a friend in disguise. His attention had been directed to some of the evils 
which would follow its repeal, could this be obtained, and the exemption clauses 
in one of its provisions were looked upon by him as “a distinct recognition of 
our calling as a responsible profession.” 

The Pharmacy Act of 1868 was a disappointment in certain respects. ‘te 
body, pharmacists were better educated, but the titles which they thought had 
been so thoroughly and completely safeguarded, whilst denied to unqualified 
individuals, could be used by stores with impunity. 


Competition, piracy : and the practice by physicians of accepting ready-made 
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formule introduced.to them by the agents of advertising manufacturers, each 
received a share of attention from the speaker, and in concluding his remarks 
on this subject he said: ‘Meanwhile, it is not the duty of the pharmacist to 
stand still and wait, not to devote his energy and ability to pharmaceutical 
quackery, but by integrity, legitimate enterprise and earnest scientific work to 
raise the standard of his calling and thus facilitate the acceptance by the medi- 
cal profession of a state of things in which he will reap the reward of his labors, 
and both professions will be accorded an enhanced amount of confidence and 
respect by the public.” 

The presidential address occupied just one hour in its delivery, after which 
was the reception of delegates, the reports of the Executive Committee and 
Treasurer, and Unofficial Formulary Committee. 

The preliminary exercises having been concluded, the reading and discussion 
of papers next occupied the attention of the Conference. 

The first paper presented was a 


NOTE ON THE WORD “ASAFETIDA.” 
By JOHN ATTFIELD. 
Having been called upon to give an authoritative opinion as to the correct 
spelling of this word, the author consulted eminent philologists with the result 
that both the Latin and English spelling of the word should be ‘‘asafetida.”’ 


FURTHER wr ON THE PHARMACY OF CONIUM MACULATUM 
By E. H. FARR AND R. WRIGHT. 


The question which the authors undertook to solve was whether the action of 
a standard solution of conine or of the mixed alkaloids of conium was similar 


to that of a standardized galenical preparation of the same alkaloidal value. 


The following were prepared for making physiological tests: (1) a fluid 
extract of dried, unripe fruits, standardized to contain 2°5 per cent. of total 
alkaloidal hydrochlorides ; (2) a corresponding solution of the mixed alkaloids 
of the same fruits of the same strength ; (3) succus fruct. conii assaying 0°7 
per cent. total alkaloidal hydrochlorides; (4) a solution of pure conine 
hydrochloride ; (5) solution of conhydrine hydrochloride ; (6) solution of 
pseudo-conhydrine hydrochloride. 
_ These were reported on in the following paper : 


PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE ACTION OF CERTAIN PREPARATIONS 
AND ACTIVE PRINCIPLES OF CONIUM MACULATUM. 
By WM. FINDLAy. 

The author found that conine and the mixed alkaloids were the most toxic, 
the lethal dose being, for conine, 37 milligrammes per kilo body-weight ; for the 
mixed alkaloids, 39 milligrammes; for conhydrine, not less than 257 milli- 
grammes, and pseudo-conhydrine above'that quantity. The results obtained 
with the fluid extract were not sufficiently exact for tabulation, although it was 
as active on frogs as conine. The suceus could not be sompeeed with the 
othes preparations owing to its low percentage of alkaloids. 

OBSERVATIONS ON ORGANOTHERAPY. 
By J.C. McWaLTEr. 


The writer referred to the serious symptoms which sometimes follow the 
hdininistration of the tablets prepared from various animal glands, and which, 
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he believed, were due to poisonous properties developed on exposure to air. He 
strongly condemned this mode of administration, and suggested a preparation 
made by dialysis of a glycerin (sterilized) extract of the fresh giandsas probably 
being the best. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS on COMMERCIAL OIL OF CITRONELLA. 
By JoHN C. UMNEY AND R. S. SWINTON. 

The object had in view by the authors in this investigation was to determine 
whether the differences observed to exist between native-distilled citronella oil 
and that distilled by English firms were due to adulteration or to the mode of 
distillation. Their work showed that the latter was the cause of these differ- 
ences, and, in conclusion, they stated that the native-distilled commercial oils 
differ from those distilled by English firms in containing a highly optically active 
terpeue, which raises the optical rotation, and a large percentage of sesquiter- 
pene, which raises the specific gravity, the presence of which constituents 
reduces the odor value and impairs the solubility in alcohol ; and that the 
products of the English firms possess much greater odor value. than most 
native-distilled commercial oils, 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL VALUE OF SUMATRA BENZOIN. 
By THOMAS DUNLOP. 

The author examined a number of samples of commercial Sumatra benzoin 
and drew the following conclusions from his results: (1) Sumatra benzoin 
contained from 8 to 30 per cent. of barky and woody matter ; (2) the price 
paid for the drug was no criterion of the quality ; (3) if this variety were to be 
used pharmaceutically, it should be previously estimated, so that proper allow- 
ance could be made for impurities; (4) in the forthcoming British Pharmaco- 
poeia more accurate statements should be made regarding the actual ‘‘ char- 
acters’’ and solubility of this drug. 


‘ ‘“NOTE ON SOLUBLE COMPOUNDS OF ARSENIC. 
By G. G. HENDERSON. 

The writer prepared several compounds similar in type to tartar emetic, but 
containing arsenic instead of antimony. The sodium arsenio-tartrate was re- 
commended as best adapted for medicinal purposes on account of its stability 
and ready solubility. It can be made by boiling 1co parts of arsenious acid 
with 190 parts of acid sodium tartrate. , 


PHARMACEUTICAL ETHICS—A RETROSPECT. 
By ATKINSON. 

This paper embodied a consideration of the evils and annoyances which have 
hampered the advancement of pharmaceutical practice ; but, in closing his re- 
marks, the author took an optimistic view of the situation, and indicated meas- 
ures whereby a healthier state of affairs might be hoped to be attained. 


NOTE ON SYRUPUS FERRI QUININ2 ET STRYCHNINA PHOS- 
PHATIS (EASTON’S SYRUP). + 
- By R. BRoprs. 
In this paper the writer proposed to modify the B.P.C. formula for this prep- 
aration by substituting hydrochloride of quinine for the phosphate at present 
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used. He did not consider the small amount of hydrochloric acid thus intro- 
duced as objectionable, and stated that most of the commercial syrups contain- 
ing _—— contain this acid in larger proportion. 


HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
By T, TYRER. 


The writer experimented with the tests of both the United States and British 
Pharnracopceias, and also with several unofficial methods. Those of the U.S.P. 
were found to be more definite and satisfactory than those of the B.P., particu- 
larly the qualitative tests. The permanganate method was not considered re- 
liable, since hypophosphites invariably contained notable quantities of phos- 
phate, phosphite, sulphite and hyposulphite, and these salts apparently an- 
swered the B.P. test, the cause being that they either directly or indirectly 
‘reduced the permanganate. Details of a volumetric method, which was said to 
‘be very accurate, for estimating hypophosphites by reduction of copper sul- 
phate, were described by the author. The odor of H,S, which is sometimes 
developed by hypophosphorous acid and syrup of the hypophosphites, was at- 
tributed to the use of charcoal as a filtering medium, the explanation being 
that hypophosphorous acid contains traces of sulphuric acid, which is decom- 
posed by the charcoal forming SO,, which is acted on by the hypophosphorous. 
acid, forming H,S. 

MEDICINAL PETROLEUM, 
By F, C. J. Brrp, 


The fact that the medicinal petroleum gils, when emulsionized with a pure 
hypophosphite as one of the ingredients, developed a strong sulphuretted odor 
led the author to believe that they contained sulphur in some form, and in 
order to determine the extent of the impurity hé examined a number of com- 
mercial samples, and summarized his conclusions as follows: White petroleum 
oil, having a specific gravity of about 0°855, could be obtained more free from 
taste and odor than lighter oils, but it was evident from the results that the 
bulk of the white oil found in commerce, much of which was sold as chemi- 
cally pure, contained a greater or less proportion of sulphur compounds. 
White petroleum jelly was frequently a mixture of cerasine and white oil, and 
partook of the impurities of the latter. Very pale jellies, which were true non- 
crystalline petroleum residues, generally contained sulphur, probably due to an 
analogous process of bleaching. Yellow oils, although generally free from 
sulphur, were in many cases so tainted with a ‘‘paraffine’’ flavor as to 
be unfit for internal use. The yellow petroleum jellies, as far as sulphur was 
concerned, were the purest. Of the liquid petroleums, those from American 
oil were free from sulphur compounds, while those from Russian oils all 
contained these impurities. The presence of sulphur in the bleached products. 
was thought to be due to the use of sulphuric acid. 


aF SALIENT FEATURES OF THE SCOTTISH FLORA. 
By G. C, Druce, 


This was an extempore lecture, and the speaker stated that the British flora 
contained about 1,800 between and of which were con- 
fined to Scotland. 
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ON THE STRENGTH. OF COMMERCIAL OF . 
ALKALOIDAL TINCTURES. 
-ByY CLARENCE A. SEYLER. 
Seven samples of the amin tincture of nux vomica were cmnealiail 
and in no case did the alkaloid found reach the theoretical amount, which is 
0°229 part of alkaloids per 100 volumes, and in several the amount was consider- 
ably below this. Of eleven samples of tincture of opium, five gave about the 
theoretical percentage (0°75 per cent. part of morphine per 100), and three 
samples were considerably over the maximum strength possible with standard- 
ized opium. . Tincture of belladonna was very variable, two samples containing 
only about one-half the proper amount of alkaloid. Three.out of foursamples 
of tincture of hyoscyamus were stronger than the standard suggested for this 
tincture. Tincture of aconite showed great variation. Samples of tincture 
(compound) of cinchona showed most variation, one sample which was over 
standard being nearly five times as strong as one having the lowest percentage 
of alkaloid. 
PHOSPHATES AND PLATINUM. 
By W. G. STRATTON. 
In this note attention was called to the fact that when phosphates are heated 
in a platinum vessel in the presence of carbon, the platinum fuses. 


LIQUOR BISMUTHI ET AMMONII CITRATIS. 
By W. G. STRATTON, 

The question with the author was whether a variation in the composition of 
the commercial solution was the cause of the varying results obtained when 
this preparation was dispensed with an alkaline bicarbonate. 

An excess of ammonium citrate was found in five of eleven samples exam- 
ined by the writer, and as this salt is known to-prevent the precipitation of 
bismuth carbonate the examination furnished an affirmative answer to the 
question. Nitrates were found in some of the samples and one or two were 
markedly deficient in bismuth. 


DISINFECTANT SOAPS. 
By S. RIDEAL. | 

The writer said it must not be forgotten that soaps themselves have some 
antiseptic power. An olein base was considered preferable to one containing pal- 
mitic or stearic acid, since the latter gives insoluble precipitates with hot water. 
Superfatted soaps were objectionable for disinfecting purposes, as fatty bodies 
impede the action of many of the germicides. A number of disinfectants were 
considered with reference to their usefulness or uselessness, as the case might 
be, when employed in soaps. Many of the so-called disinfectant soaps were 
found to have little or no value when subjected to bacteriological tests. _ 


OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF THE MYDRIATIC GROUP.. 
By GorDON SHARP. 

This was a review of the various members of the mydriatic group of atkatolds 
and in considering the supposed identity of several of these the author sum- 
marized his views by stating that (1) the names daturine and duboisine should 
be given up; (2) the relationship of atropine and hyoscyamine can hardly be 
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said to be clearly understood ; (3) hyoscine is like atropine in its action; (4) 
scopolamine could hardly lay claim to being a new base. 

The consideration of papers having been brought to a close, after occupying 
four sessions, the question of next year’s meeting was brought up, and an invi- 
tation to hold the conference in Belfast in 1898 was accepted. 
~ The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President, Charles Symes; Vice-Presidents, Walter Hills, J. Laidlaw Ewing, 
J. Cc. C. Payne, W. F. Wells ; Treasurer, John Moss ; Honorable General Secre- 
taries, W. A. H. Naylor, F. Ransom; Honorable Local Secretary, R. W. 
McKnight; Assistant Secretary, J. C. Nightingale; other members of the 
Executive Committee, F. C. J. Bird, H. Collier, J.C. Umney, J. Anderson Rus- 
sell, Edmund White, R. Wright ; Auditor, D. W. Elliot ; Editor of the ‘‘ Year- 
Louis Siebold. . 


CONGRESS. 


The following account of the meeting of the above-named Congress has been 
taken largely from the Pharmaceutical Journal of August 21, 1897: 

The Eighth International Pharmaceutical Congress, organized by the Asso- 
ciation Genéral Pharmaceutique de Belgique, was formally opened on Saturday, 
August 14th, in the Conference Hall of the University of Brussels, under con- 
ditions which promised great success, over 6co pharmacists from Belgium and 
other countries having registered themselves as members. 

The chair was taken at the inaugural meeting by M. De Bruyn, the Minister 
of Agriculture and Hygiene, who was accompanied by several other Govern- 
ment officials and the membérs of the Organizing Committee. M. Ranwez, 
Professor at the University of Louvain, was elected President of the Congress, 
and M. Duyk, General Secretary. The delegates from the countries repre- 
sented at the Congress were elected Vice-Presidents. 

On Monday, August 16th, the first paper was presented by Professor Ranwez 
on ‘‘ The Proportion of Active Principle in Drugs, etc.’? This was in answer to 
the query : ‘‘ Is it not desirable in the present condition of scientific knowledge 
to insist on the presence of a normal proportion of active principle in a pre- 
paration ?” and, after a general review of the subject by the author, he con- 
cluded by offering the following resolution: ‘‘ That the competent authorities 
should require a uniform percentage of active or important principles in medi- 
cinal preparations.”” This resolution called forth considerable discussion, pro 
and con, but after the addition of the words “‘as far as possible,’’ proposed by 
M. Petit, delegate from France, it was adopted by a large majority. 

The next paper submitted was a ‘‘ Report on New Medicaments,”’ by F. E. 
Fayn, of Antwerp. 

The author pointed out that the introduction of new chemical and animal 
products of late years has been attended with many inconveniences, and has 
placed the reputation of pharmaciens in a somewhat awkward position. Many 
of the products are monopolies, and are issued under names that give no clue to 
their chemical constitution. At the time they are: introduced to the medical 
profession there is not sufficient information published concerning them to 
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enable the pharmacien to ascertain their strength or purity, whilst they actually 
vary both in strength and purity in commercial samples bearing the same label. 
He suggested, therefore, for the protection of the public, and for the safeguard- 
ing of the reputation of the prescriber and dispenser, that there should be espe- 
cial depots for new remedies established by pharmacists at certain centres ; that 
the specially distinctive reactions of each new remedy should be published on 
the label as well as in the brochure relating to the remedy ; that laboratories 
should be established by pharmaciens in certain centres for the analysis of new 
remedies ; that a permanent committee for the study of new medicinal pro- 
ducts should be established, the members of which should be selected by differ- 
ent Governments from the members of the academies of medicine or pharma- 
copceia committees ; that there should be an official verification of serums and 
various glandular juices, etc.; that the nomenclature of new medicaments 
should be revised ; that there should be an annual supplement to the Pharma- 
copceia published in every country. These suggestions were offered to the 
Congress for universal application, and in the discussion which followed, a reso. 
lution, ‘‘ that trade-mark property should not be created in medicaments,”’ was 
offered by M. Petit, and adopted by the Congress. 

“The discussion of Mr. Fayn’s paper was resumed on Tuesday, and a resolution 
to the effect that the chief pharmaceutical associations in each country should 
be recommended to appoint authorized committees to carry out the work sug- 
gested by the author, was also adopted. 

In Section I the consideration of the subject of specialties was again taken 
up. The first paper read was by Professor Remington, of Philadelphia, on 
‘‘ Pharmacopeceial Revision ; Its Influence on the Relations of Pharmacists and 
Physicians.’’ ‘fhe author especially advocated the endeavor to differentiate the 
practice of pharmacy and that of medicine as being the most effectual means 
of promoting the true interests of pharmacy and of those engaged in its prac- 
tice. On the basis of progress made in that direction by securing the respect 
and co-operation of the best members of the medical profession, the practice of 
pharmacy would attain a position more compatible with the professional nature 
of the duties its followers have to perform, and they would be likely to find 
themselves acknowledged as welcome co-operators in the work of pharmaco- 
peeia revision. 

_ Mr. Wren, Professor Tichborne and Dr. McWalter made some remarks, and 
Mr. Wootton posed as the advocate of secret remedies, supporting his argu- 
ment by reference to the tradition that the only remedy from which the late 
Lord Beaconsfield could obtain relief was a secret preparation. On that 
ground hecontended that the Congress would, in his opinion, be allowing zeal 
to outrun discretion if it gave its sanction to a recommendation that medical 
men should abstain from prescribing secret remedies, and when the purport of 
his remarks became known to the meeting by translation into the French lan- 
guage, considerable amusement was evinced. 

In replying to the several speakers, Professor Remington said he would con- 
fine himself to the expression of his opinion that whatever might be Mr. Woot- 
ton’s faith in’the virtues of secret remedies, it was important for the interests 
of pharmacy throughout the world to place on record an enunciation of the prin- 
ciple that if any progress wasto be made, it was above all indispensable to get 
away from secrecy in the preparation of medicines. To adduce the use of an 
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asthma cure by the distinguished statesman who had been mentioned, as a, 
ground for the prescription of secret remedies by physicians, was, he thought, 
entirely illogical, for it might, with equal reason, be inferred that Lord Beacons- 
field’s death was due to his haviug taken the medicine referred to by Mr. 
Wootton. : 

The following resolutions were carried by acclamation : 

(1) That efforts should be made to obtain larger representation of pharma- 
cists in pharmacopceia revision, including professional teachers, as well as 
pharmacists in practice ; and (2) that local pharmaceutical associations should 
co-operate with medical societies with the object of suppressing quackery and 
the use of secret remedies. 

The most interesting items in the later programmes included a comparison of 
pharmaceutical legislation in different countries, by M. Idiers ; the advantages 
and disadvantages of admitting women to practice pharmacy, by M. Georges 
Dethan ; several papers on a universal pharmacopeeia ; and a consideration of 
the appointment of a board of reference, by M. Huart. Most important of all 
was the presentation of the following report : 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO COMMITTEE—PHARMACOPGIA OF POTENT REME- 
DIES. 


- The committee reports that progress has been made, and it is now in corre- 


spondence with representatives of various nations relative to the appointment: 


of members of the permanent commission iu these countries. The illness of 
our distinguished confrere, Herr von Waldheim, of Vienna, has prevented the 
presentation of a full report at this time. The delays produced by the widely- 
separated locations of the correspondents in the various nations has added 
greatly to the difficulties, but the committee expects to complete the work as 
soon as possible. The resolutions adopted by the Seventh International Con- 
gress, under which the permanent committee derives its authority, are as fol- 
lows : 


“ Resolved, That the Seventh International Congressappointa committee of three, of which 
the President (Professor Remington) shall be chairman, the duty of which committee shall be 
to take the necessary steps for the appointment of an International Pharmacopceia Commission 
to compile, publish and distribute an international pharmacopceia of potent remedies. The 
International Pharmacopceial Commission shallconsist of one member from each country rep- 
resented at this Congress (Chicago), and from other countries as the committee of three may 
decide, the members of the Commission to be selected by the Pharmacopceia Committee of 
the various countries, or to be otherwise chosen if necessary. The committee of three shall 
be a permanent committee, and it shall be its duty to urge and expedite the work in every 
proper way, and in the event of the death or resignation of any member of this committee of 
three, the vacancy shall be filled by the other members. 

“ Resolved, That the Congress (Chicago) accepts with thanks the proffer, by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, of the sum of $1,000 to help defray the expense of compiling, 
publishing and distributing an international pharmacopceia of potent remedies.’’ 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) JosEPH P, REMINGTON, Philadelphia. 
MICHAEL CARTEIGHE, London, 
August 16, 1897. ANTON VON WALDHEIM, Vienna. 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, | 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association con- 
vened at Lake Minnetonka,{Minn., on Tuesday, August 24, 1897. A very cordial 
reception was tendered the visiting members of the Association em route via Chi- 
cago, by the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Association and the Chicago Apothecaries’ 
Society, at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on Monday, August 23, 1897. 
Luncheon was served, and after it had been partaken of, a tally-ho ride to South 
Park, World’s Fair site, and thence to the special train, which had been 
arranged for by the Chicago members, was extended. Hotel Lafayette was the 
headquarters of the Association at Lake Minnetonka. The council of the body 
met at Ir A.M., on Tuesday, August 24th. At 3.25 p.M., the same day, President 
Joseph E. Morrison called the first general session to order, and introduced Sen- 
ator C. K. Davis, who welcomed the visitors to the hospitality of the good people 
of Minnesota and the “ Twin Cities.’’ Following him, Prof. F-J. Wulling bade 
the Association welcome on behalf of the Minnesota Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, which had just closed its meeting on the previous morning. The members 
were then extended a welcome to Minnetonka Beach, by its Mayor, Mr. J. C. 
Eliel. The Chair then asked Prof. Good to reply to the courtesies of the pre- 
vious speakers, which he did in very expressive terms of appreciation. First 
Vice-President Geo. F. Payne was then called to the chair, while the President 
read his address, which was as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

For the first time in our history we meet within the confines of what may be called the 
Northwestern States. After going all over this vast country and into Canada, we have come 
here to admire the natural wonders and beauties of this section, and to make more extended 
acquaintances among our brethren. When our Minnesota brothers, a year ago, came to our 
meeting and extended an invitation to us to convene “in the land of the Decotahs, where the 
Falls of Minnehaha flash and gleam among the oak trees, laugh and leap into the valley,’”’ it 
was gladly accepted, and we have since then been living in anticipation of seeing and hearing 
the water as it tumbles over the far-famed Falls of Minnehaha, and of gazing uponthe beauties _ 
of Lake Minnetonka, a gem set by the hands of the Almighty in the midst of this fair land; 
nor have we been disappointed; although we had been prepared for beautiful sights, the reali- 
zation exceeded the anticipation, and one glance from the shores of this lake has repaid us for 
the toil of our journey. 

However, we do not come here to indulge in poetic flights of fancy, but to discuss the hard’ 
matter-of-fact interests of to day, an undertaking devoid of any tendency towards poetic 
license. Unfortunately, we pharmacists have not much time to cultivate the muses, as our 
attention is too closely concentred on the grosser things of material earth, so we will dis- 
mount from our Pegasus and stand on solid ground, 

Your President was asked by the State Department to name delegates to represent the 
United States at the Brussels International Pharmaceutical Congress, and in accordance 
therewith I named Prof. J. P. Remington and Mr. Louis Dohme as such, and Mr. Alfred 
Myers, of New Orleans, and Dr. F. B. Power, now of London, England, as alternates. 

The reports of the various committees will show that the work of the Association has been 
carried on with the same enthusiasm and generally successful results as heretofore. 

I desire, however, to draw attention to the very effective work done by the Committee on» 
National Legislation, especially as regards tax-free alcohol, which requires eternal vigilance 
on the part of the committee to guard against attacks from unexpected quarters, as.evidenced 
by the proposal made in the Senate to tax wood alcohol, which, if successful, would have had 
serious results. Happily, the secretary of the committee, Mr. A. E. Ebert, is one of those who 
is always on guard and never sleeps at his post, so that as soon as the proposition was made, 
Mr. Ebert immediately telegraphed to over eighty of the Senators, protesting in the name of 
this Association against any such taxation ; and we think we are justified in claiming that Mr, 
Ebert's prompt and energetic action was the main cause of the rejection of Senator Lindsay's 
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The first question which I desire to take up is that of membership. For several years past 
our numbers have fluctuated between 1,500 and 2,000. The last report of the Membership 
Committee showed that we had 1,800 enrolled in this Association. At the same time, the 
Secretary of the Section on Legislation and Education, in his report, stated that there were 
51,000 druggists in the United States and 2,000 in Canada, making a total of 53,000 from which 
we can draw for our members. The discrepancy thus revealed between our membershipand 
the total number of pharmacists is indeed very striking; and, even admitting that 53,000 
represents good, bad and indifferent, and perhaps many who would or should not be deemed 
desirable to be had as members, there still remains a great field for earnest work in the direc- 
tion of recruiting our ranks. Five thousand is a moderate estimate to make of what our num. 
bers should be before we can become, as has been suggested, a delegate organization, such as 
the American Medical Association, or before we can hope to wield the influence to which our 
organization is entitled by reason of the high objects which it has in view. 

The securing of new members is a matter which has heretofore been left solely and entirely 
in the hands of the committee charged with this work. That committee has been unremitting 
in its efforts, and I know that the chairman and members of the Auxiliary Committee have 
rendered yeoman service. While, however, expressing my appreciation of the valuable work 
done by these gentlemen, I will avail myself of the opportunity offered to state that on the 
part of the members at large, more could and should be done towards increasing our member- 
ship. Every member of the Association should constitute himself an auxiliary member of the 
Auxiliary Committee, and should take advantage of every occasion which presents itself for 
setting forth the benefits to be derived from this Association, or enlisting the sympathy and 
active interest of fellow-pharmacists in this Association. 

, It has been brought to my notice that many valuable papers are presented at the annual 
meetings of the State associations by members of this body, and that these papers would be 
presented at our meetings if the State associations were not in existence. Among these 
papers are to be found many worthy of a wide circulation, and of being preserved in more 
permanent form than that offered by the usual volume of State association proceedings. I 
would, therefore, suggest that an arrangement be entered into with the State associations by 
which we would be permitted to publish these papers in our Proceedings, subject to the 
approval of our Committee on Publication. We would thus secure what is best and most 
worthy of preservation among these papers, and also make our Annual Proceedings a more 
complete record of pharmacal progress in this country. 

The Treasurer’s report will contain a statement of the number of members who have been 
delinquent in the payment of their fees, and who will be dropped from the rolls. The num- 
ber of delinquents has been increasing of late years, and it is not difficult to assign the prin- 
cipal reason for this state of affairs. It is due simply to the changed and changing conditions 
of pharmacy. The pharmacist, originally a manufacturer, and a combination of chemist, bot- 
anist and merchant, has allowed the last-mentioned component to greatly overshadow the 
others, and has become almost entirely a dealer in patent medicines, toilet articles, soda water 
and drugs. The laboratory is not to be found in connection with modern pharmacy. Every- 
thing that should be made is bought from the wholesaler or manufacturer. Pharmacy as a 
profession is apparently a thing of the past, and is now but a trade or mercantile pursuit. But 
I believe that we are now going through one of the transition stages in the process of evolu- 
tion which governs all things, and that we will find our present troubles to have been a fire of 
purification in preparation for a new era, in which pharmacy will be differentiated into a pro- 
fession and a trade. We see evidence of this in the pharmacal journals and the colleges. We 
find the former devoting a large amount of their space to the matter of advertising and other 
strictly commercial topics, showing that the mercantile feature is rapidly developing. On 
the other hand, we find that the colleges are increasing the number and length of their 
courses. Subjects which some years ago were thought unnecessary or useless are now 
included in their curricula, and pharmacy by them is regarded as a profession alone. 

_ Can the average individual put into practice his college instruction in chemistry, phar- 
macy, pharmacognosy, microscopy, etc., and at the same time look sharply after the buying 
and selling of the thousand and one items which goto make up the stock of the modern phar- 
macy? Impossible. And a change must come and we must prepare for it. If we desire to 
follow pharmacy as a trade, we must adopt the methods of other trades. We must buy in the 
cheapest market, sell as cheaply as our neighbors, use printer’s ink on every possible occa 
sion and in every possible way, and, in a word, spare no effort to increase.our trade. 

* But then we must be prepared to stand the fierce fire of commercial competition, and can- 
not claim, because we are druggists, any more protection than that given other merchants. 
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As it is now, we have gone outside of our own territory and invaded that of every other trade, 
and added their goods to our stock under the name of *‘ side lines.” 

Remedies innumerable have been proposed for the present depressed condition of phar- 
macy. You cannot control commerce ; trade will seek its own channels in spite of laws or 
obstacles ; and, as far as I can see, there is only one way out, that is to return to pharmacy 
‘proper; devote more attention to the laboratory, cultivate more cordial feelings with the 
medical profession and strive for higher ideals. The higher the standard we set up, and the 
closer we approach to it, the greater will be the esteem in which we will be held by the 
public. ‘ 

One of the first requisites for the elevation of the profession is more stringent pharmacy 
laws, and more especially as regards examinations. In this connection I would say that the 
Section on Legislation and Education will present for our consideration a model pharmacy 
law. 

Now I wish to draw attention to what I consider a fault in all American pharmacal legisla- 
tion. As far as education is concerned, they all begin at the wrong end. By this I mean 
that no supervision is exercised over students or apprentices in drug stores. It is the almost 
universal custom to take any boy applying for a position without any examination as to his 
mental equipment and general fitness for the profession ; and if he does his work reasonably 
well, he is promoted from errand boy to clerk, and then to dispenser, and after three or four 
years’ service he commences to prepare for his examination, in which, by means of quiz com- 
pends and other cramming devices, he succeeds. Of course there are exceptions; but I 
believe that the number of college graduates is out of proportion to the number of young men 
employed in drug stores. If pharmacy is to become a profession, we must commence with 
the beginners. We must havea class of men who have acquired a sound foundation upon 
which to erect the composite structure which we call the science of pharmacy. If the law 
recognized a class of apprentices and compelled all desiring to study pharmacy to pass an 
examination in such subjects as arithmetic, history, geography, elementary algebra, and one 
modern language besides English, either German or French, before a board named by the 
Board of Pharmacy, and consisting of two or more well-known high-school teachers, a super- 
ior class of young men would be attracted to the study of pharmacy proper, who would almost 
invariably become college graduates, and would aim at becoming proficient pharmacists 
rather than merely passing the board examination. This requirement would also lessen the 
number of clerks and pharmacists and decrease competition, which is one of the greatest evils 
of the present system. 

The delegation to the American Medical Association will bring before you for consideration 
a most important question, viz.: Will Spiritus Frumenti and Spiritus Vini Gallici be retained 
in the next revision of the Pharmacopceia? There is no necessity for my dilating on the evils 
of the liquor traffic, and the incalculable amount of injury it has done to American pharmacy, 
The pharmacists of the United States are at present in a peculiar position; for justas long as 
liquors are sold in pharmacies, even if only on prescriptions, will we be in the eyes of the 
Government on the same footing as saloon-keepers. It is time that this condition of things 
be terminated by the complete abolition of every form of dealing in fermented or spirituous 
liquors. A great advance in that direction will have been taken when it will be decided to 
delete all such preparations from the Pharmacopceia, For my part, I believe that the sale of 
liquors by pharmacists is unnecessary, and is simply a result of a bad habit into which we 
have allowed the public to fall. In the Province of Quebec, pharmacists do not deal in liquors. 
The physician, when desirous of prescribing stimulants, invariably sends his patient to the 
grocer; and in all my experience of twenty years as a retail pharmacist, I do not believe I 
have had to sell a quart of liquor, except during the time I was employed in this country. I 
am not a temperance crank, but I believe that the sale of liquor is degrading to the profession 
of pharmacy, and is an unmitigated evil. The only excuse which I have heard advanced for 
the retention of this class of preparations in the Pharmacopceia is that we have a standard by 
which to test our goods. Now, let us examine the reliability of this standard. Under ‘‘Spiritus 
Frumenti,” we find the Pharmacopceia says: “Its specific gravity should not be more than 
0°930 nor less than 0’917, corresponding approximately to an alcoholic strength.of 45 to 50 per 
cent. by weight, or 50 to 58 per cent. by volume’’—a rather wide margin. And isthe test for 
impurities any more reliable? Under “‘ Spiritus Vini Gallici,” we find that “‘ Its specific gravity 
should not be more than o’941 nor less than 0'935, corresponding, approximately, to an alcoholic 
strength of 39 to 47 per cent. by weight, or 46 to 55 per cent. by volume.”” The tests for fusel 
oil, etc., are not more definite than under “Spiritus Frumenti.’’ An examination of the 
tests for wines will show that they are not more definite, Admitting that the tests are suffi- 
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ciently exact, I would like to ask, how many pharmacists test their liquor purchases to see if 
they answer the requirements of the Pharmacopceia? Furthermore, of what benefit is the 
standard to us, when the price we have té pay for it is the levelling of the profession of phar- 
macy, in the eyes of the Government and of the public, to that of the saloon-keeper? The 
price is too great to compensate for any imaginary or even possible or probable advantage. 

I have only touched upon one phase of the question. The therapeutical aspect is one out- 
side of our province. 

Another important question which we should take up is that of patented medicinal com- 
pounds. During the past ten or twelve years a number of organic compounds, principally of 
German origin, have been patented and introduced into this country. One peculiarity of 
these goods is the very high price charged here in comparison with that ruling elsewhere. I 
give a comparative statement of prices which obtain in the United States and Canada: 


Canada. 
Suiphonial .. 
Trional 
Chloralamid .... 
Antipyrine .... 


Now, why should the people of the United States be compelled to pay such exorbitant 
rates as are shown here? It is simply due to the patent laws of this country, which allow 
a patentee to cover everything within his reach. Patent laws are avowedly designed for the 
encouragement of inventive genius, by guaranteeing to an inventor an adequate return for the 
trouble and study required for the invention of new appliances, new methods, etc., and it is 
as much to the United States patent laws as to any other cause that this country owes its 
proud pre-eminence in the manufacturing world. 

In the matter now under consideration, I venture to say that such a contingency was never 
foreseen by the framers ofthe law. Nor doI think it was ever intended that the law should have 
any such results as have come from its application tothe invention or discovery of new remedial 
agents. One of the ohjects of the law was the encouragement of inventive genius. Has it 
operated in thiscase? No. For neta single new synthetic compound has been discovered 
and brought to completion in this country since the flood of synthetics first began to pourinto 
the United States. The only result has been the enriching of the few at the cost of the whole 
country, and, as a matter of fact, the American people have been paying foreigners millions 
annually for taking advantage of the privileges granted by the United States patent laws. 

Looked at in any light, except in that of the German patentee and his American represen- 
tative, this position of affairs is intolerable ; andit is for us to draw the attention of the legisla- 
tors of this country to the gross iniquity perpetrated upon the sick. Germany is the home of 
these preparations, but an examination of the German patent laws shows that such prepara- 
tions as those we speak of cannot be patented. The patent law of April 7, 1891, says: 

* Discoveries of food-stuff or medicinal preparations, or bodies which may be prepared bya 
chemical method, cannot be patented, but that the method of preparation of these objects 
may be.” 

Now, if German manufacturers cannot patent their products in their own country, why 
should they be allowed to do so in this? 

Turning to France, we fiad the law of July 5, 1844, which is still in force, says: 

‘* May not be patented : first, pharmaceutical compounds or remedies of every sort, these 
articles remaining subject to the special laws and regulations on this subject, and: particularly 
to the law of August 18, 1810, relative to secret remedies.’’ 

Again we find in a recent report of the commission appointed by the French Minister of 
Public Instruction, to prepare a new Pharmacy Act, that they propose the following clause to 
be added to Article 9, which sets out that none but pharmacists shall sell remedies, either com- 
pound or simple, used in human or veterinary medicines. 

“These remedies and their method of preparation cannot be made the subjects of a patent, 
Their scientific or commercial names fall intothe public domain, and cannot become private 
property, nor constitute in themselves a trade-mark. Secret remedies remain prohibited.” 

These quotations require no comment. 

If the patentees of these remedies were satisfied with a reasonable profit, we might not 
complain. It may be claimed that the great expense of advertising and introducing these 
preparations necessitates high prices ; but does it cost more to advertise these goods in this 
country than it does in Germany or England or Canada, where the prices are so much lower? 
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And is it not a fact that most of the advertising is free? Do we not see, month after month, 

- communications in the medical press on the action of the new synthetics in certain affections? 
This is the most effective kind of advertising, and it is impossible to imagine that the journals 
in which these articles appear would receive pay for their publication. There is mo reason for 
the high prices charged for these goods, but the knowledge of the patentees that with the 
process and product patented and the name copyrighted, they have an absolute monopoly, 
and can charge just what they please. What we want is that the patent laws be changed on 

’ the lines of German laws, which, while safely guarding the public from extortion, give ample 
protection to the patentee. We should demand that products used in medicine should not be 
patented, and that the names by which they are known in commerce should not be copy- 
righted. 

On this subject a resolution was presented and adopted at the last convention, but it did 
not go far enough. I would therefore suggest that although this work would be within the 
proviuce of the Committee on National Legislation, a special committee, composed of one 
member from each State and Territory and all members residing in the District of Columbia, 
be appointed to undertake and carry on an agitation for the amendment of the United States 

patent laws on the lines already indicated. 

I would also suggest that our delegation to the American Medical Association be instructed 
to bring this matter before the next convention and secure the endorsation of that body ; that 
we also secure the co-operation of all the State associations through their delegates present at 
this convention, and, in fact, employ every legitimate means to accomplish our object. 


The address was received and referred to a committee composed of Messrs, 
Ebert, Thompson and Whelpley, appointed by Vice-President Payne. 

_ President Morrison then resumed the chair, and Secretary Caspari called for 
the reports of the various standing and special committees. These were ready. 

The selection of the Nominating Committee to elect the officers for the ensuing 
year was the next business in order, and a recess of five minutes was granted 

‘by the President in order to afford the members from the various States, Terri- 

tories and Provinces an opportunity to choose their representatives. At the 
end of this time the meeting was again called toorder. Secretary Caspari then 
called the roll for the names of the nominators. Responses were had from 
Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Indian 
Territory, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia and Prov- 
inces of Manitoba and Quebec. In addition to those representing these sec- 
tions, the President appointed at large Messrs. Ebert, Tilden, Good, Frost and 
Main as members of the Nominating Committee. The committee decided to 
meet immediately after the adjournment of the session. Secretary Kennedy 

then read the minutes of the meeting of the Council. These comprised the 
various motions which had been made in the body, and statements of such 
measures as had been adopted during the past year, as well as certain proposed 
changes in by-laws. The minutes also dealt with a proposition to reinstate Mr. 
Frederick Stearns to membership in the Association, from which he had been 
previously expelled. The correspondence connected with this matter follows 
here in full : a 

CuHIcaGo, August 20, 1897. 

Mr. A. E. EBERT, City. 

Dear Mr. Ebert :—I have the pleasure to send youa letter received from Mr. Stearnsin reply 
to one from myself to him, in relation to the proposition made by several of his old friends, 
to bring about a reinstatement of Mr. Stearns as a member of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. You will observe he takes a very manly position, and one that can hardly fail to 


‘create a kind feeling toward him in those who do not know him, and a feeling of respect and 
confidence by the old friends who know him well. The many years which have passed since 
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the event of his severance from the American Pharmaceutical Association have no doubt 
caused most members to forget the cause of it, and there is little reason for reviving the his- 
tory of it now; to me it is sufficient that a former member and a gentleman has seen the error 
of his hasty decision, and is willing to stand upon his more recent record for vindication of 
his character and motives. 

As I cannot be present at the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association, I would 
be glad if you will present the matter to the council for their approval, and trust that our 
action may be viewed favorably and receive endorsement, to the end that a worthy man may 
be relieved from the odium which attaches to dismissal from membership, when he confesses 
and repents of his hasty action of long ago. 

Sincerely yours, E. H. SARGENT. 


Mr. Stearns’ reply was as follows : 


DETROIT, MIcH., August 13, 1897. 


Mr. E. H. SARGENT, Chicago, Il. 


Dear Sir :—Your kind letter of August 7th, in which you ask my feelings and sentiments 
regarding the action of the American Pharmaceutical Association in depriving me of member- 
ship, as a penalty for the violation of its code of ethics, nearly thirty years ago, and your 
expression of desire—having been its presiding officer at that time—to take some action now, 
with a view to my reinstatement to fellowship if possible, comes to me asa pleasant and grate- 
ful surprise. 

The error for which I have borne the penalty for so many years would never have been 
committed in the light of maturer experience and reflection, and I have accepted the wwerdict 
of my peers, realizing that it was just, though, perhaps, unduly severe. 

I have suffered banishment from fellowship with friends and members of the Associa- 
tion for nearly thirty years, depriving myself of their friendship and esteem, because I did 
not take time to consider the far-reaching effects of not bowing to the will of the Association 
at the time. 


This I now sincerely regret ; therefore, while I have never asked to be reinstated, and 
would not urge it now, yet I would gladly receive such treatment from the Association as 
would show that my business career since that time justifies it in taking the action you are to 
propose. Sincerely yours, FREDERICK STEARNS. 

The minutes were approved as read. 

Secretary Kennedy then read the names of eighty-one applicants for mem- 
bership, and they were invited to become members. After this, President Mor- 
rison appointed a Committee on Time and Place of Next Meeting, consisting 
of Messrs. Sheppard, Dohme, Kuhn, Miller and Jacobs. This committee met 
in the council chamber, after the adjournment of the Nominating Committee, 
and the invitations which had been received from Richmond, Omaha, Baltimore 
and Texas to hold the meeting of 1898 in these respective places, were referred 
to it. 

Secretary Caspari also read a communication from the Minnesota Pharma~- 
ceutical Association, which embodied a resolution against the present copy- 
right laws, and also a proposition that a bill be drafted to revise these laws, as 
they apply to certain well-known chemicals. This communication was received 
and referred to the Committee on National Legislation. This was followed by 
a communication from the Proprietors’ Section of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, which was referred to the Commercial Section. A com- 
munication from the chairman of the delegates to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation was referred to Council. 

Two communications from the national delegates to the Brussels meeting of 
the International Pharmaceutical Congress were then read. A letter signed by 
a dozen or more military pharmacists was next read. It expressed appreciation 

of the work that has been done by the Association toward improving the status 
of the apothecaries in the Government service. 
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_ After this, Professor Whelpley offered a motion resolving that the mem- 

bers of the Association be requested to use the metric system of weights and 
‘measures in all the business of the Association, and in papers, reports, circulars 
and communications presented to the Association. 

After some discussion this was adopted. Thesession then adjourned until the 
following morning. In the evening a reception and promenade concert, fol- 
lowed by informal dancing, was tendered the visitors bythe members of the 
Minnesota Pharmaceutical Association. The events of the evening were oo: 
‘enjoyed by all. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


The second general session convened at 10.27 A.M., Wednesday, August 25th, 
with President Morrison in the chair. Secretary Caspari read the minutes of 
the first general session. These were adopted as read. 

The minutes of Council were then read by Secretary of Council Kennedy, 
who spoke of the acknowledgment by Mr. Stearns of his error, and stated 
that as the Council saw no obstacle in the way, he was reinstated to 
membership. Twenty-two new applicants for membership were reported, 
The minutes also stated that Professor Oldberg had reported that the Proceed- 
ings of the Seventh International Pharmaceutical Congress, held in Chicago in 
1893, were ready, and that the price had been fixed at 50 conte per volume. The 
minutes were approved. 

Secretary Payne, of the Nominating Committee, whist the following 
ticket as the choice of the committee for the officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year : 

President, H. M. Whitney, Lawrence, Mass. ; First Vice-President, Geo. C. 
Bartells, Camp Point, Ill. ; Second Vice-President, W. S. Thompson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Third Vice-President, J. A. Miller, Harrisburg, Pa.; Treas- 
urer, S. A. D. Sheppard, Boston, Mass. ; General Secretary, Chas. Caspari, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md.; Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy, C. Lewis Diehl, Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; Members of Council for three years, W. A. Frost, C. A. Mayo 
and Geo. F. Payne. 

The report was received, and the Secretary was asked to cast an affirmative 
ballot forthe nominee for the presidency. This was followed by similar ballots 
for the remaining nominees. 

Secretary Caspari then announced that he had received the credentials of 
delegates from a number of State and local associations, colleges of pharmacy, 
alumni associations and other bodies. On motion, these were received by the 
Association. 

Chairman Dohme, of the Finance Committee, reported fair prospects for the 
betterment of the Association’s finances. ‘ 

Secretary Kennedy, of the Committee on Membership, presented his twenty- 
third annual report. Of the 114 persons proposed for membership at the Mon- 
treal meeting last year, 91, or about 80 per cent., had completed their member- 
ship, and have their names on the roll as active members. The percentage of 
those who were proposed and invited to become members, and who finally 
completed their membership, was much larger this year than last, and wasa 

‘Tittle above the average of former years. The new members represented nearly 
all sections of our country. They are credited to twenty-eight States, the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, Canada, East Africa, and Paris, France. Every State and 
Territory is now represented by membership in the Association. Mr. Kennedy 
also said: ‘‘The Treasurer, Mr. S. A. D. Sheppard, reports that on July 1, 
1897, 241 delinquents of three or more years, were liable to be dropped from the 
roll. This is a very large number, being an increase of thirty-two over the 
‘aumber reported last year, when the secretary of membership made a state- 
ment that the number reported on then was the largest since he has filled the 
office.”” He also called the attention of the meeting to the excellent work 
| which has been performed by W. H. Huntington, apothecary of the United 
| States Navy, at Newport, RhodeIsland, and a member of the Association, who 
had secured the consent and annual fee in advance, and had endorsed forty-one 
; of the apothecaries of the army, navy and marine hospital service of the United 
States. The following tabulated statement of membership was then read : 


Active or contributing members in good standing at last report 1,448 
Members elected since last report... . es gI 


By transfer to lifemembership +s ees 13 


Dropped from roll for various causes... + 


Number on the roll atthisreport.....-.. 1,394 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
Number on the roll at last report ... 95 
Number added since last report ........- 


LOSS IN LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


Number on the roll at this report... 102 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP. 
‘Number on the roll at last report... 


Number on the roll at thisreport.... 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP, 

Active or contributing members .... + +--+ +++ ++ + 1,394 


The Secretary also reported that the mortuary record, which numbered 
-twenty-nine deaths, was the largest that he had yet been called upon to report. 
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-Appended to his report was a memorial sketch of each of the deceased mem- 
bers. The report was referred to the Committee on Publication. Secretary 
Whelpley, of the Auxiliary Committee on Membership, made a motion to 
extend the thanks of the Association to the Presidents of the State Associations 
and to Mr. Huntington for their interest in the effort to increase the member- 
ship. Prof. C. Lewis Diehl read the introduction to his Report on the Progress 
of Pharmacy. The report was received and referred to the Committee on 
Publication. The report of the Committee on Revision of the United ‘States 
Pharmacopceia was called for and read by title, but was referred tothe Scien- 
tific Section for reading in full and discussion. Treasurer Sheppard ‘then 
read his report, and stated that the cash balance in the treasury this year was 
nearly double what it was last year. He suggested, in view of the depressed 
condition of business, that the resignations of the delinquent members be 
received instead of dropping them for non-payment of dues. The Auditing 
Committee found the report to be correct, and it was received, and a vote of 
thanks was tendered the Treasurer by the Association. 

The General Secretary then read his report, which dealt with the financial 
accounts in his hands, and the publication of the National Formulary. He 
reported a handsome balance on hand from the sale of the National Formulary. 
It was ordered that the report take the usual course. The Committee on Publi- 
cation reported on last year’s volume of Proceedings, and also on the stock 
of the Proceedings on hand. The report was received. 

Mr. Ebert moved that the General Secretary be authorized to bring to the 
annual meetings a number of unbound copies of the Constitution and By-Laws, 
and of lists of officers, members, places of meeting, etc., for the use of 
members in attendance. Secretary Caspari then read the report of the Com- 
mittee on General Prizes for papers presented at the meeting in Montreal. 
The first prize was awarded to J. W. T. Knox and AB. Prescott, for their paper 
on ‘‘The Caffeine Compound in Kola ;’’ the second to S. P. Sadtler, for his con- 
tribution entitled ‘‘Some Results Obtained in the Destructive Distillation of 
Linseed Oil, with Remarks on its Bearing on Engler’s Theory of the Origin of 
Petroleum ;’’ and the third to W. O. Richtmann and Edward Kremers, for their 
article on ‘‘ The Menthol Group.’’ The report was adopted. 

The Committee on Ebert Prize awarded it to Messrs. Knox and Prescott, for 
the paper previously referred to. The Committee on President’s address 
recommended that the papers contributed to the meetings of the State Associa- 
tions be secured for the use of the Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy for 
abstracting or printing in full, as he may see fit. They also approved of the 
educational measures proposed by President Morrison, and coincided with him 
on the subject of dropping liquors from the Pharmacopceia. Considerable dis- 
cussion was elicited by this last proposition, and was participated in by Messrs. 
Whitney, Mayo, Sheppard, Ebert, Eliel, Torbett and Alpers. The report of 
the Committee was finally accepted, with the exception of the proposition to 
eliminate liquors from the Pharmacopceia. 

The twenty-two new applicants for membership were then invited to com- 
plete their membership, which they did by signing the Constitution and paying 
the annual fee. 

The Committee on Time.and Place of Next Meeting submitted three reports 
in favor of. Baltimore, Omaha and Richmond, respectively. ‘The majority 
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report proposed that the next meeting take place in Baltimore, on the first 
Monday in September, 1898. 

The reports were received, and after some discussion a ballot was taken. Of 
the ninety-one votes cast, thirty-four were for Omaha, forty-nine for Baltimore 
and eight for Richmond. A unanimous vote was then cast for Baltimore. The 
time of meeting could not be agreed upon, so the matter was referred to the 
last general session. The meeting then adjourned until 3.45 P.M., when it was 
again called to order, prior to the convening of the Commercial Section. The 
special session then adjourned and Chairman Hopp called the Commercial 
Section to order. In the absence of Secretary D’Avignon, Mr. Patton was 
elected Secretary pro dem. D. R. Noyes delivered an address of welcome to 
the Section. Mr. Dewoody then took the chair, while Mr. Hopp delivered his 
address. He advocated the revision of the United States copyright laws, and 
suggested that the co-operation of State Associations, and of the American 
Medical Association be obtained. He advised standardization of drugs, and 
the adjustment of the minimum and maximum limits of the standard. He 
re-suggested 50 per cent. tinctures and recommended that such preparations be 
advertised to the physicians as a means of combating the large manufacturers. 
He asked for some form of rebate plan free from the evils of previous plans for 
protecting the retailer in prices. He favored the interchange of certificates of 
fegistration by boards of pharmacy. The address was referred to a committee 
appointed by Mr. Dewoody, and consisting of Messrs. Stewart, Ebert and 
Good. There were no reports of committees to be heard from, nor were. there 
any papers read. 

Chairman Hopp read a communication from the Proprietors’ Section of the 
-National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, which suggested that a committee 
.on fraternal relations be appointed to confer and co-operate with similar com- 
mittees from State Associations to prevent substitution. The communication 
-was received and its import discussed. Mr. Ebert mentioned a plan whereby 
‘the proprietors of patent medicines could secure to the retailer the full retail 
‘price, if they so chose. The plan mentioned was the establishment of dis- 
tributing depots, which should have complete supervision of all the stock 
handled in a community, both by jobbers and retailers. Under such arrange- 
‘ments the price-cutters would soon be identified, and could be denied such 
stock as they cut price on. But Mr. Ebert declared the proprietors did not 
-want the retailer to ask the full retail price, and both he and Mr. Whitney 
cited instances where the proprietors had come to them and quoted such prices 
and terms as would induce many to meet the cut rates. Much argument was 
expended on the matter of this communication from the proprietors, by Messrs, 
Werner, Main, Whitney, Hammel, Bobbett, Sheppard, Simmons, Hassebrock, 
Dohme, Ryan, Holzhauer and Thompson. The consensus of opinion was that 

“the experience with the proprietors in the past did not warrant the appoint- 
ment of a committee, as suggested by them, that the retailer is able to take 
care of himself, and that the time had come when he should await the action 
of the proprietors to protect him, and not ask their interest in his behalf. It 
was also shown that the products of the various State manufacturing pharma- 
ceutical associations, like those of Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin, were in 
a large measure replacing many of the proprietary products, and it was 
‘believed on account of this that the proprietors would be glad in the near 
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future to adopt some means of protecting the retailer in obtaining the full 
retail price set by the proprietors on their products. The Secretary was finally 
instructed to acknowledge the receipt of the communication, and to state that 
the Association did not see fit to appoint the committee suggested. The Com- 
mittee on Chairman’s Address approved the measures proposed therein. The 
report was received and the recommendations adopted. The following officers 
were nominated and elected for the ensuing year: 

Chairman, Joseph Jacobs, Atlanta, Ga.; Secretary, J. Hal. Bobbett, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Associate Members, N. A. Kuhn, E. C. Bent and H. F. Hassebrock. 

When he came to be installed, Mr. Jacobs was loath to accept the chairman- 
ship, and told the Association he thought they were doing just the opposite of 
what they had been proposing to do but a few minutes before ; that he was an 
arch-cutter, and was proud of the fact, and that the Association had better 
reconsider his election. Still, he said, if it was the intention of the Association 
to kill the Section, they had taken the necessary means. 

Messrs. Mayo, Ebert and Stewart replied to Mr. Jacobs, and assured him 
that the Association had elected him in a full consciousness of his beliefs. 
and methods; they acknowledged that the Section had not done in the past 
what it was intended to do, and stated that was the reason for trying a chais- 
man who held opposite views. 

Mr. Jacobs accepted after much hesitancy, and promised to do the best nd 
could in his peculiar position. 

A vote of thanks was given the retiring officers, and the Section adjourned, 
subject to call of the Chair. 

In the evening, President Cyrus Northrup, of the University of Miniseeeta, 
delivered an address on Education. On Thursday, August 26th, the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary conducted a trolley tour of Minneapolis and St. Paul, for the visit- 
ing ladies and their escorts, The party left Hotel Lafayette at8 a.m. Lakes 
Harriet and Minnetonka were included in the itinerary, lunch was served on 
the beautiful grounds of the State University, and in the afternoon Como and 
other points of interest within the borders of the saintly city were viewed. 

On account of this excursion, when Chairman Alpers called the first 
session of the Scientific Section to order, at 9.40 A.M., only a dozen 
members of the Association were in attendance. Mr. Geo. B. Kaufmann 
was elected Secretary pro tem. On account of the small attendance, the 
reading of the Chairman’s address was postponed until the evening session. 
The report of the Committee on Indicators was then presented. It was as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Association :—The third report of the Committee cons 
sists principally of some results obtained by certain of the workers who were dissatisfied with 
some of their data in last year’s report. Prof. J. U. Lloyd and the Chairman, after comparing 
their results reported at the Montreal meeting, decided to repeat the work for coca leaf and: 
its fluid extract. This it was concluded should be done on about the same date and in the 
same manner. The Chairman prepared the material and forwarded it with inttractions, 2 
FLUID EXTRACT OF COCA LEAF. ‘ 


For assaying this preparation the directions of the committee, as reported in the Riaalr 
ings for 1896, were adhered to, employing, however, enough of the fluid extract. to, make six 
or seven determinations from the same extraction, so that there would, be no source.of- 
error here. 

_Titrations were executed only with chlorophyli-free (nearly) alkaloids, using the most satis 
factory indicators, viz. : Brazil. wood, cochineal and hematoxylon,. 
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The results reported by Lloyd and Kebler last year, on fluid extract of coca, were as follows: 


LLoyp. KEBLER. . 
Gravimetric. Volumetric. Gravimetric. Volumetric, 
Brazil wood..... 0°48 0°34 0°35 
0°57 0°29 P 0°40 
Heematoxylon.... 0°53 0°27 0°38 
Tacmoid....... 0°60 0°35 4 0°38 


While all of their other results agreed quite closely, this — was considered unsatis- 
factory. 
On assaying the second fluid extract, November 7th, the results were as follows: 


LLoyp. KEBLER, 

Using Alcohol. Excluding Alcohol. Using Alcohol. 
Gravimetric. Volumetric. Gravimetric. Volumetric. Gravimetric. Volumetric. 
Brazil wood . 0°406 0°323 0°369 0289 
Cochineal. . . 0°37 0° 298* 0°416 0°277 0°286 
Hematoxylon, 0°406 0°321 0°384 0°370 0°290 ©0°203 


The average of Lioyd’s gravimetric results is 0°388 ; of Kebler’s gravimetric, 0°395; differ- 
ence, 0’007 percent. The difference of the volumetric results is o’ot1 per cent. 


ASSAY OF POWDERED COCA LBAF, ” 


Since the mode of procedure is contained in the report of the workers, the directions will 
not be repeated here. Prof. Lloyd reported his work as follows: 50 grammes of the powdered 
coca, not previously dried to constant weight, were put into a one-half gallon bottle and 
covered with 500 grammes of chloroform ether (1 to 3) mixture; after five minutes’ rotating, 
50 c.c. of 10 per cent. ammonia were added, and the bottle shaken for two hours, almost con- 
tinuously, occasionally cooling the bottle in cold water. Then 50 grammes more of 10 per 
cent. ammonia were added, well shaken, and finally, seven times 50 grammes of the ethereal 
fluid drawn off. Six of them were assayed, with results as follows: (Probably it was case F, 
where some difficulty was experienced in pouring off 50 grammes.) 


Gravimetric. Volumetric. 
0°994 0957 
“* 
a-0°927 
1°096 b-0'982 
0°897 
0'952 per cent, 


In case D, it was attempted to see what effect the exclusion of alcohol would have on the 
results. The visible effect is that it is difficult to dissolve the alkaloid completely from the 
resinous material. After volumetric results were found too low (see a), the same determin- 
ation was continued by adding an equal bulk of alcohol, which caused an increase in the 
results (see 5), 

In these experiments the titrations were carried out in the same beaker in which the 
gravimetric results were obtained. The varnish-like residues were dissolved in 5 c.c. of 
alcohol, 2 c.c. of N/10 sulphuric acid and 10 c.c. of water were added, then the indicator, 
and the excess of acid titrated back with N /100 potassium hydroxide. In each case 1 ¢.c. 
of N/ 10 was added again and the excess titrated back with centinormal potassium hydroxide. 

Hematoxylon and cochineal gave sharp changes of tint; also brazil wood, but the latter 
indicator requires a trained eye,to see the change plainly. However, the solution may have 
deteriorated. 

Mr. Kebler proceeded exactly as did Professor Lloyd, except that the shaking was intermit- 
tent instead of almost continuous, shaking about eed fifteen minutes during two hours. 
His results were as follows : 


*Change of color indistinct except when using more of the indicator than prescribed. 


Brazil wood, 50 drops..........5, 


The differences here amounted to: gravimetric, 0079 per cent.; volumetric, o’o69 per cent. 
These variations appeared too great, so it was decided to do the work in a reverse manner, 
that is, Professor Lloyd apply less agitation and Mr. Kebler more. Professor Lloyd, by reduc- 
ing his shaking to three-quarters of an ‘hour, and Mr. Kebler by agitating two hours con- 
tinuously, with the same coca leaf, obtained somewhat different results : 


LLoyp. KEBLER. 
Gravimetric. Volumetric. Gravimetric. Volumetric. 
Brazil wood ..... 1034 0°950 102 oor 
Hematoxylon.... 0976 0°934 1°03 0°94 


On comparing these results with those obtained above, we come to the conclusion that time 
of agitation does seem to increase the percentage of yield, to some extent, and this fact 
should be borne in mind when parallel assays are made.. While the above data are not in 
complete accord, yet they approximate one another as closely as can be expected for this 
character of work, and are considered quite satisfactory by the workers? 

LyMan F, KEBLER, Chairman, 

The report was received and ordered to take the usual course. 

The reading of the report of the Committee on Research was deferred till the 
evening session, as was also the report of the Committee on the Revision of the 
United States Pharmacopceia. 

The next business was the nomination of the officers for the Section during 
the coming year. Messrs. Kremers and Alpers were put in nomination for 
Chairman, and Mr. Kaufmann for Secretary. 

The reading of certain papers presented by members in attendance were car- 
ried over to the evening session, so as to allow discussion on the subjects by a 
larger audience. The following papers were then read by title: 


STANDARDS FOR LINSEED AND WHITE AND BLACK MUSTARD 
SEEDS. 
By J. U. Liovp. 


COMPARATIVE STRUCTURE OF HYOSCYAMUS, BELLADONNA AND 
STRAMONIUM LEAVES. P 
By J. O. SCHLOTTERBECK. 


EXAMINATION OF POWDERED VEGETABLE DRUGS... 
By HENRY KRAEMER. 


SULPHUR PRECIPITATUM. 
By T. D. REED. 
Is GLUCOSE OR GRAPE SUGAR OF ANY VALUE AS A PRESERVA- 
"TIVE IN SYRUP OF HYDRIODIC ACID AND. SYRUP’ OF | 
FERROUS IODIDE? 
By DAVID WALKER. 
GELSEMIC ACID, _.. 
By VIRGIL COBLENTZ. 
_ This paper is printed in full on page 439. 
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A CHEMICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MORPHINE. 


By A. B. PRESCOTT AND H. E. BROWN. 
By special action, a paper on 
THE EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE UPON PERCOLATION. 
: By H. DEFORREST SMITH, 


awentaenier, was received. These papers were referred to the Publication 
Committee. On motion, the menting: egenenin at 10 A.M. Immediately after 
this action the 


SECOND SESSION OF THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


was convened by the Chairman. The reading of the minutes of the first session 
was dispensed with. On account of the small number of members in attend- 
ance, the election of officers was postponed until the evening session, and at 
10.07 A.M. the second session adjourned, so the audience could overtake the 


trolley party. 
The 


THIRD SESSION OF THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


was called to order by Chairman Alpers at 8.30 P.M., on Thursday, August 26th. 
Upon motion, the reading of the minutes of the second session was dispensed 
with. Prof. Good then took the chair, while Mr. Alpers read his address. In 
reply to the remark not infrequently heard, ‘‘ Pharmacy has ceased to be a 
science ; it is a mere trade, and a poor one at that,”’ the author discussed the 
topic: ‘‘Is there Science in Pharmacy?’’ He believed that the commercial 
admixture in American pharmacy predominates over the scientific part to such 
an extent that the latter is nearly or entirely concealed. 

Driven by competition into a state of nervous agitation, often bordering on 
recklessness, he thought it no wonder that pharmacists sometimes ignored their 
professional standing, and plunged into the strife for mere commercial supre- 
macy ; and, said the speaker, what is the worst sign of the times from the point 
of view of the question—‘‘ Is there Science in Pharmacy?’’—is that the men 
who conduct their business on these lines are, as a rule, the most successful 
ones, if the gaining of wealth is to be the sole evidence of success. He pointed 
to the well-known fact that many pharmacists do not make the preparations 
and chemicals which they handle, and mainly because of the capital required 
for investment, and because of the protection which copyright laws provide for 
so many articlesin use at present. He said the time is fast approaching when 
the pharmo-chemical and pharmacal manufacturing industries, with their bound- 
less array of capital and superior resources, will-have rendered the pharmacist’s 
modest laboratory, in every productive direction, not only wholly superfluous, 
but, indeed, absurd. 

He said science in pharmacy i is to-day like the princess in the fairy tale, 
lying spellbound under noxious weeds and thorns, awaiting her delivery. He 
foresaw a division of pharmacists into two classes, not hostile to each other, 
but mutual coadjutors in their respective lines of work, and supplementing one 
another. One class is to look after the purely commercial side of the drug 
business as now conducted, and handle the so-called ‘side lines,’’ while the 
scientific part of pharmacy is to be conductéd by those who fit themselves for 
the compounding of prescriptions, the sale of drugs, the assaying and standard- 
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izing of drugs, the analysis of foods, medicines, secretions, etc., and who have 
perfected themselves by higher education in the use of the microscope asa 
means of diagnosis, and also in bacteriology, which is being more used every 
day by physicians in order to study diseases. He said it is impossible for the 
physician to charge himself with this work on account of his inability to give 
it the constant attention it often needs, and that it will find its way to those 
prepared to doit. He thought it a field of desirable activity, and stated that it 
was still largely unclaimed, and that the pharmacist should enter it. Then 
the analyst-pharmacist would be a connecting link between the laity and the 
medical profession, indispensable to both, a constant searcher for truth, a once 
more truly professional man, far from priding himself on successful competition 
with the ‘‘ general store’ in the favor of the sidewalk public. To regulate and 
enforce the proposed measures, the Chairman recommended that a Department 
of Health be created. He proposed that it be made national in function if the 
Constitution of the United States would permit; otherwise that funds be 
appropriated by the Government for its support. He referred to the fact that 
the medical press had recently suggested such a measure, and that Senator 
Mallory, of Florida, had already introduced a bill in the Senate for the estab- 
lishment of such a department. The speaker believed an institution of the 
foregoing character would afford relief from the many disadvantages and draw- 
backs caused in medicine and pharmacy by the confusing multitude of State 
laws. He believed the American Pharmaceutical Association should assume 
leadership in such a new departure, and he recommended that a committee be 
appointed either by the Scientific Section or by the Association, to whom this 
matter should then first be referred, to examine the bill introduced by Senator 
Mallory, and to confer with its author for the purpose of procuring for pharmacy 
and its subsidiary sciences proper recognition and representation in the pro- 
posed National Department of Public Health ; or, if this bill should fail, to 
take steps on the introduction of a new bill. The address was received with 
the thanks of the Association, and was referred to the Section on Pharma- 
ceutical Education and Legislation for discussion. The following paper, from 
the Special Research Committee, was then presented: 


THE CAFFEIN COMPOUND IN KOLA. PART II. KOLATANNIN. 
By A. B. PRESCOTT AND J. W. T. Knox. 4 

Continuing the work reported on at the meeting a year ago, the authors find 
all the tannin of the kola nut, that combined with caffein and that uncombined, 
to be a single chemical individual, distinct from any tannin previously reported 
as found in the beverage plants or elsewhere. The “ free” kolatannin was 
prepared as follows: Fresh kola nuts were sliced into boiling alcohol (to pre- 
vent the formation of the colored body which would otherwise appear), removed 
after a few minutes’ boiling, and dried in a current of warm air, then ground 
to a No. 20 powder and packed in a percolator. The alcohol so used in 
sterilizing the drug was diluted to about 50 per cent. strength, and employed 
as a menstraum, with addition of sufficient dilute alcohol to complete the 
extraction. The highly colored extract of kola thus obtained was concentrated 
by distillation in vacuo, until the alcohol was al] removed. The contents of 
the flask were then filtered, the insoluble portion being chiefly caffein kolatan- 
nate, while the solution contained caffein, kolatannin, caffein kolatannate, glu- 
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cose; traces of fatty matter, coloring matter, and more or less colored derivatives 
of tannin, according to whether the sterilization by boiling alcohol has: been 
properly done. Common salt was then added to this filtrate to saturation and 
the caffein kolatannate was completely precipitated. It was filtered out and 
added to the first residue of caffein kolatannate. The reddish-colored filtrate 
was then transferred to a large separatory funnel and agitated with chloroform 
repeatedly to remove alkaloids and the traces of fat. The dissolved chloroform 
was then separated by agitation with small portions of ether. Ethyl acetate 
was then added to the liquid in the funnel, and the liquid extracted with it as 
long as any tannin was removed. The united solutions of tannin in ethyl ace- 
tate were trausferred to a distilling flask, and concentrated to dryness under 
reduced pressure. The tannin residue in the flask was a porous, pinkish mass, 
very friable, and easily and completely soluble in water. It was redissolved in 
saturated salt solution, filtered and again shaken out with ethyl acetate, which 
was distilled off in the way just described. The tannin residue was next dis- 
solved in cold distilled water, and shaken out as before, this process being 
repeated as often as necessary. The final tannin residue, after the ethyl acetate 
had been removed as far as possible by distillation, was treated in the distilling 
flask with a small quantity of ether, which, after permeating the mass, was 
removed by distillation under reduced pressure, to remove the odor of ethyl 
acetate. The tannin was then transferred toa vacuum desiccator and kept over 
sulphuric acid for several days to remove the last traces of ethyl acetate. The 
kolatannin from caffein kolatannate was prepared by decomposing the purified 
salt with lead hydroxide. Freshly precipitated lead hydroxide, triturated to a 
‘smooth paste with warm alcohol, was added in excess to a warm solution of 
the caffein kolatannate in dilute alcohol. The mixture was warmed on a water 
bath for a few minutes, with stirring. The precipitate of lead kolatannate, 
mixed with the excess of lead hydroxide, was allowed to subside, the superna- 
tant liquid removed and the precipitate washed repeatedly with dilute alcohol 
until.all caffein was removed. The precipitate was then suspended in dilute 
alcohol and treated with hydrogen sulphide until the tannin was all liberated. 
The lead sulphide was removed by filtration, and the filtrate concentrated by 
distillation in vacuo to small volume. Eight or ten volumes of water were then 
added. This precipitated a reddish mass, a mixture of certain anhydrides of 
kolatannin, which was filtered out and set aside. 

The filtrate containing tannin, together with dissolved anhydrides, was now 
shaken with ether once or twice, which was thrown away. Then ethyl acetate 
was added and the tannin separated and purified in the way already described 
under the method of preparation of free kolatannin. Kolatannin isa cream-col- 
ored powder, with a slight pinkish tinge. It is freely and completely soluble 
in water, alcohol, acetone and ethyl acetate, sparingly soluble in ether, insolu- 
ble in chloroform and in benzene. In properties and reactions with ferric salts, 
bromine and calcium hydroxide, it agrees with the ‘‘oak tannin group,’’ not 
with the “‘gall tannin group.’’ It precipitates metallic salts, alkaloids and 
albumen, and produces, with solution of formaldehyde in the presence. of 
a condensing agent, as hydrochloric acid, a pink precipitate which 
becomes: red. In empirical atomic composition it is homologous with 
the caffetannic acid of Hlasiwetz. It purifies to perfect constancy of. com- 
position, C,,H,,0,, as found in repeated preparations. The results which 
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were obtained by the authors last year seemed to indicate that kolatannin was 
a glucosidal body; but after repeated experiments, in which the glucose of the 
plant was entirely eliminated from the tannin, negative results were obtained 
for glucose resulting from decomposition of the kolatannin, and the inter: 
pretation was made that kolatannin is not a glucoside. The authors said. it is 
‘significant that this result places kolatannin in a category and gives it a char- 
acter essentially different from the character of caffetannic acid as understood 
‘by the chemical world from the report of Hlasiwetz. In every case kolatannin 
yields at once'a pentacetyl derivative ; it readily admits successively three, 
four and five atoms of bromine in substitution for hydrogen, and these several 
bromine and acetyl substitutions are obtained just the same, whether the 
bromine substitution or the acetyl substitution be made first in order. A sixth 
atom of bromine can, with more difficulty, be introduced, but this product will 
at most receive only four groups of acetyl, forming tetracetylhexabromkole- 
tannin.. In analysis of the acetyl derivatives, the figures from combustion were 
confirmed by a method of saponification. _. 

Kolatannin itself forms a first, a third and a fourth anhydride, and, like 
anhydrides, are formed by the several bromine derivatives, all these purifying 
intact, so as to give, on combustion, figures quite close to the theoretical ones, 
By boiling kolatannin with dilute acids, an insoluble ‘‘red’’ is obtained, in 
place of the “‘kola-red’’ of Knebel, and corresponding to the oak-red, and the 
phlobaphene of Grabowski, Etti and others, but with utmost efforts this body 
could not be prepared of constant composition. 

The figures from six preparations ranged C, 50°45, 53°60, 56°38 per cent., 
etc. The authors believe it to be a mixture of two or more compounds. The 
report of Knebel and of Hilger that sugar is formed coincident with the red 
body was not confirmed by the present experiments. Kolatannin, under action 
of fused potassium hydroxide, was found to yield protocatechuic acid, as well 
as phloroglucin, indicating both di- and trihydroxy benzoic constitution. Pro- 
tocatechuic acid was also obtained by heating with glycerine. The authors 
stated their desire to make further determinations of decomposition products of 
kolatannin, and proposed, for further studies, the following constitutional for- 
mula, which they think is consistent with the results so far obtained : 


H;(CH;)(OH),CO 
The authors also discussed the two processes for the assay of kola which 
have been proposed in the past year by Jean and Carles. They gave the essen- 
tial points of these methods as follows: Method of Jean.—This author boils the 
dried and powdered drug with milk of lime, dries the whole in an oven and 
powdets it again. This powder is exhausted with chloroform, which removes. 
the free alkaloids. The chloroform is evaporated to dryness, the residue dis- 
solved in hot water and filtered. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness and: 
weighed as caffein. For ‘‘kolanin:”’ the drug, after treatment with chloro« 
form, is extracted with alcohol, the alcohol evaporated from the percolate, and- 
the soft extract remaining is dissolved in boiling water, which solution, after. 
cooling, is filtered. The insoluble matter remaining in the filter is — in an 
oven and weighed as “ kolanin.””. 
The authors, in criticising the foregoing methods, state that the most pir 
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defects are: (1) the boiling with milk of lime, (2) prolonged heating necessary 
to dry the drug after that treatment, (3) weighing the caffein instead of esti- 
mating it with Wagner’s reagent volumetrically, (4) the means employed to 
separate the so-called ‘“‘kolanin,”’ (5) estimating caffein kolatannate, “ kola- 
nin,” by weight as such instead of by its caffein content. (1) Boiling with 
milk of lime or other aqueous alkalies tends to decompose caffein itself and to 
liberate caffein from its tannate, and thus prevent an exact determination of the 
proportion of ‘free’ to combined alkaloids that originally existed in the drug. 
The starch of kola, amounting to nearly 40 per cent., causes the drug to 
become of a jelly-like consistency when boiled with aqueous liquids, and when 
dried the mass is very difficult to powder, and even when powdered the condition 
of it is well calculated to resist the penetrating action of the solvent, and thus 
cause incomplete extraction. (2) The gelatinous condition of the drug after 
boiling with lime water renders it hard to dry completely, and as very pro- 
longed heating is necessary, there is danger of loss of caffein by sublimation. 
(3) We do not consider that the alkaloids of kola are sufficiently pure 
when removed in this manner to be weighed as such. Gomberg’s volu- 
metric method gives more accurate results. (4) If any caffein kolatannate 
escapes decomposition during the first part of the assay, which Will occa- 
sionally happen, it is removed by the extraction with alcohol. But as 
it is somewhat soluble in water and more soluble in aqueous solutions contain- 
ing tannin, the directions to collect and weigh the portion left undissolved by 
water will generally be found superfluous, for the small amount of it present 
will generally pass into and remain in solution. Dieterich had this experience 
and met with nothing but disappointment in trying to estimate caffein kolatan- 
nate by this method. (5) Caffein kolatannate has been shown to be a body of 
somewhat variable composition, with a caffein content ranging from 19 to 25 
percent. Inasmuch as the value of kola as a stimulant depends primarily on 
its percentage of caffein, and as the weight of its caffein compound indicates 
only approximately the amount of its combined caffein, there would not seem 
to be any reason for attaching much importance to the weight of this compound 
if a very precise valuation of the drug is desired. We hold that a direct esti- 
mation of the caffein of this compound is preferable, and, at least, as expedi- 
tious. 

Method of Carles.—Ten grammes of kola, 1 gramme of calcium hydroxide, 
and 20 grammes of 80 per cent. alcohol, are mixed together and dried on the 
water-bath until the weight is reduced to 14 grammes. The mixture is then 
powdered and transferred to a 100 c.c. flask containing 35 c.c. of a mixture of 
100 parts of chloroform and 20 parts of alcohol, and heated for one hour on a 
water-bath. After filtration, the residue is extracted next with 20 c.c. of the 
same solvent, and finally with 1oc.c. The united extracts are evaporated to 
dryness and the residue taken up with ro c.c. of boiling water, containing four 
or five drops of 1 per cent. sulphuric acid, then with 6 c.c., and finally with 5 c.c. 
The solutions are united, filtered, evaporated to constant weight and weighed 
as caffein. For ‘‘kolanin,’’ which the author recognizes as caffein kolatan- 
nate, another sample of the drug is taken and extracted with water to remove 
the caffein and.other soluble constituents. The drug is next extracted with 
70 per cent. alcohol, the extract evaporated to dryness, transferred to a filter, 
washed with cold..water, then dried bya gentle heat and weighed. If ‘it is 
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desired to estimate the alkaloids of this compound, 1 gramme of ‘‘ kolanin,” 
I. gramme of calcium hydroxide, and 3 grammes of chalk, with a little 70 per 
cent. alcohol, are mixed together, and evaporated on the water-bath to about 6 
grammes and extracted with alcoholic chloroform in the manner already 
described... The objections to this method are in part among those already 
mentioned in the discussion of Jean’s method. The use of lime or other alka- 
lies in the assay of a caffein-bearing drug is to be deprecated. The solvent 
used is not a proper one, for ‘the reason that sufficient alcohol is present to 
extract other constituents, in addition to the alkaloids, which are not removed 
from caffein during the subsequent treatment of the residue, and which when 
weighed with the caffein lead to erroneous results. Moreover, the manner of 
applying the menstruum is inconvenient, does not insure complete extrac- 
tion, and is in no way preferable to the ordinary extraction by the use of 
Soxhlet’s apparatus. The addition of the sulphuric acid is unneces- 
sary, and does not add to the purity of the final product, which is dark-colored 
and very plaiuly impure. The objection to weighing a final residue as caffein 
finds especial application in this method. As the properties of caffein kola- 
tannate had not been made known very generally at the time of publication of 
these methods, there is some excuse for the assumption of both these writers, 
that it is wholly insoluble. Carles has proceeded on this hypothesis, in direct- 
ing the drug to be extracted with cold water, to remove the water-soluble con- 
stituents before exhausting it with alcohol to remove the caffein compound ; 
but inasmuch as caffein kolatannate is not only somewhat soluble in water, but 
considerably more soluble in solutions of caffein and of tannin, the extraction 
of kola by water will remove a considerable amount of it. The same is to be 
said of the final washing of the caffein compound with water, which is quite 
inadmissible in quantitative work. Carles seems to have recognized the uncer- 
tain value of gravimetric determinations of caffein kolatannate, and is to be 
commended for offering an alternate method providing for its valuation 
according to the amount of its alkaloids. Both methods give very low results 
as compared with those obtained by the method proposed at the meeting last 
year by the authors. The paper was received and referred to the Publication 
Committee. During the discussion that followed, Prof. Kremers referred to 
a late contribution to the knowledge of the tannin of coffee by Kuntz-Krause, 
in which caffetannic acid is said to be a glucoside. 

The subject of the next paper was : 


WHY A PHARMACIST SHOULD BE A BACTERIOLOGIST. 
By O. W. KRUEGER. 

He said because physicians are employing bacteriology more and more as a 
means in determining the nature of diseases and the selection of proper reme- 
dies, and because they do not possess the required laboratories and apparatus 
which the pharmacist should always have; therefore, and in order to be an 
up-to-date co-worker with an up-to-date physician, a pharmacist should be a 
bacteriologist. 

. The paper was discussed by Messrs. ‘Whelpley, Alpers, Prescott and Hall- 
bens. It was received and referred to the Publication Committee. Then fol- 
lowed the report of Professor Kremers, a member of the Special Research 
Committee, on the volatile oils which were considered last year in the report 
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of the Committee on Revision of the U. S. Pharmacopceia. He mentioned the 
ambiguity of the term ‘‘ volatile oil,”” and spoke of the care that should be 
used in deciding on the particular constituent by the estimation of which it is 
sought to value the oil. The report was received and referred to the Publica- 
tion Committee. The second annual report of the Research Committee was’ 
then presented by Chairman Prescott. It considered the pharmaceutical assay 
of and the limitations of the percentage of essential constituents of volatile oils 
at large. The Chairman also reported that the constitution of commercial oil 
of bay was under investigation by a member of the committee. The following 
subjects were also reported by him as under investigation: Standards for Lin- 
seed and White and Black Mustard Seed ; (he reported that Professor Lloyd 
had accepted this subject so far as the mustard seed were concerned ;) stand- 
ardization of Powdered Acacia and Gamboge, giving Limitations for the Amount 
of Starch Allowable ; Investigation of Syrups Made with Cane Sugar, and a 
report on the desirability of using glycerin in place of cane sugar in syrups; 
(the chairman of the committee had done something toward working this sub- 
ject;) the Chemistry of Cascara Sagrada; (Dr. Dohme is investigating this 
matter;) Chemistry of Taraxacum; (Professor Sayre has this subject ;) the 
Perhalides of Alkaloids in Relation to their Volumetric Estimation; (the 
chairman has this ;) Toxic Action of Phenol on Living Plants; (under the 
supervision of Professor Kremers;) Comparative Structure of Hyoscyamus, 
Belladonna and Stramonium Leaves; (assigned to J. O. Schlotterbeck ;) A 
Chemical Bibliography of Morphine from 1875 to 1896; (compiled by H. E. 
Brown.) The report was received and approved. The thanks of the Section 
were extended the committee. The Secretary was then asked to cast an affirma- 
tive ballot in order to elect Messrs. Kremers and Dohme members of the 
Special Research Committee for a term of two years and to fill the vacancies 
of Messrs. Kremers and Coblentz, whose terms had expired. Professur Good 
moved that the chairman of the committee be empowered to fill any vacancy in 
the committee until the next meeting, should one occur in the intervals of the 
meetings. The following two papers from the Special Research Committee 
were then read in abstract, received and referred to the Publication Committee: 


ALKYL BISMUTH IODIDES. 
By A. B. PRESCOTT. 


- The paper dealt with the theories of the structure of this class of compounds 
and with work upon bismuth iodides of nitrogen bases, both of fatty alkyls and 
those of pyridine and pyridine-derived alkaloids. The interest attached to 
pharmacy in the paper laid in the fact that the alkaloidal bismuth iodides were 
shown not to be quantitatively uniform enough to be entirely satisfactory. for 
alkaloidal assay, but were shown to be more stable and uniform than the alka- 
loid mercuric iodides formed by.Mayer’s reagent, On the other hand, they 
are more bulky, less easy to gather into compact mass, and less manageable 
in, filtration. On the whole, the author believed that the use of Dragen- 
dorff's reagent (potassium bismuth iodide) for alkaloidal assay affords no 
over that of which is well known to be unsatis- 
x! Following this on - 
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BY C, ALPgRS AND Benjamin L 

‘The see of the entire plant, and the, microscopy. chemistry and pharmar, 
ceutical preparations of the rhizome were.treated.. Drawings of a cross-section 
of the corky layer of the old bark, a longitudinal section of the outer. bark, also 
one of the wood from pith to bark, and a segmentary cross-section of the entire 
root showing pitted vessels, lignified cells, cork cells, medullary rays, medullary 
rays prolonged into bark, cambium layer, resin and oil cells, phellogen, bark, 
wood and pith, accompanied the paper, _ ; 

As a summary of the systematic sonlere and estimation of the constituents 
the following table was 


wit 95 4 


3°38 Resin, 3°05 per cent.; oil, 0°33 per cent. 


Alcohol, 80 percent... . 8°75 Tannin ; organic acid ; acid resin (neutral resin?) 

Acid }, water#...... 56°10 Mucilaginous matter. 

Alkaline solution ... . | 6°89 Crude fibres, etc. 


(By subtraction) ..... | 21°30 Cellulose. 


Regarding the pharmaceutical preparations, the authors said a quantity.of the 
fresh rhizome gathered in the fall was digested with alcohol, according to the 
directions of the Pharmacopceia for making fresh tinctures. This tincture, 
after standing nearly a year, exposed to the varying temperatures of winter 
and summer, showed no precipitate, and possessed the odor and taste of the plant, 
Mixed with water it formed a milky precipitate, indicating the presence of oil 
and resin. It had a beautiful gold-yellow color, which seems to be permanent, 
A fluid extract was prepared from the rhizome gathered in the spring.. A men- 
struum of four parts of alcohol and one of water was used, and the general 
directions of the Pharmacopoeia for making fluid extracts were followed. The 
evaporization of the second percolate was performed at a very low temperature, 
in order not to drive off oily or resinous parts. The fluid extract resembled 
the tincture, but is darker, owing to the solution. of the coloring matter, « o 
plant, and more aromatic. 

Although this fluid extract appears to be an dune: aie highly maa 
preparation, and to possess all the properties of the drug, it is doubtful, in the 
writers’ minds, if therapeutically it would be the most desirable form of admin- 
istering the drug. The virtues of the drug depend, they believe, on the oil and 
resins. The properties of the drag, judging from some crude ee, 
seemed to be stimulant, diaphoretic and probably neurotic. 

Professors Sayre and Lloyd spoke of the compound ‘syrup of aralia’ being 
used as an Eclectics, instead of ers 
parilla. 

Mr. Alpers said he had been mnehins to procure Aralia oniieastie in ‘the 
market, but that each time he had ordered it another drug. had been ‘sent. ‘In 
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explanation of this, Prof. Lloyd said that what Mr. Alpers had received when 
he ordered Aralia nudicaulis was probably Aralia hispida; and he also said that 
the Eclectics have carefully distinguished between the two, and that they 
refuse to accept spikenard for the plant under consideration. 

By a special action the report of the Committee on Revision of the United 
States Pharmacopceia was presented at this stage by Chairman Eliel, who said 
in effect : 

Podophyllum.—As podophyllin is the active principle, a podophyllin require- 
ment should be established. As the process of assaying the drug and obtain- 
ing the purified Podophyllin, U.S P., is a simple one, it should be adopted as 
such, or in a modified form. Four per cent. of purified U.S.P. podophyllin 
appears to be an average good yield from resinous prime root. 

Prunus Virginiana.—It has been established that wild cherry bark can 
readily be assayed and its value be determined A process of assay should 
therefore be adopted and a standard hydrocyanic acid requirement be 
established. 

Sanguinaria.—Blood root has an active principle, sanguinarine, and as this 
can readily be determined, a process of assay should be adopted, and a sangui- 
narine requirement established. 

Sarsaparilla, Quillaja and Senega have similar properties, and their active 
principles are similar and allied. These principles should be investigated and 
closely compared. Methods of assay and standard requirements. should be 
established so as to give pharmacists a means of determining their merits and 
value independently of the crude microscopical methods now necessarily and 
only employed, and which can have no real value. If, as has been maintained, 
soap bark and senega root have the same therapeutic value, and can be inter- 
changed, the more valuable one should be determined and adopted, and the 
less valuable one droppe « 

Strophanthus.—The most valuable variety of this drug should be adopted and 
the less valuable varieties excluded by the Pharmacopceia, and a method of 
assay for determining the strophanthin adopted, as well as a minimum content 
of the same. 

Syrupus Acidi Hydriodici is not a stable preparation, and it is doubtful if it 
can be made such. A concentrated solution of hydriodic acid can be made 
that is stable, and from which the syrup can be made as wanted for dispensing. 
Such a solution should be substituted for the syrup. Prof. Ryan suggested, if 
the syrup be continued, that its strength be increased. 

_ Syrup of Garlic.—This syrup is practically obsolete, as far as usefulness is 
concerned, and should be dropped; but if retained in the Pharmacopceia, the 
quantity of dilute acetic acid should be reduced, for if made with a good quality 
of garlic, the finished product, according to quantities now directed to be used, 
will yield about 100 c.c. more than the 1000 c.c. that the Pharmacopoeia directs. 

Vanillin has been recognized as the odoriferous and valuable principle of 
vanilla beans, and is a definite chemical compound whose purity can readily be 
determined. It should be made official, especially as its use is becoming gen- 
eral among pharmacists. 

Mucilago Acacia may be kept for an indefinite time if 25 per cent. of the 
water directed to be used is replaced with liquor calcis, and we rE: its 
adoption i in the Pharmacopoeia. — 
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_ Tinctura Moschi.—The pharmacopceial requirement of 5 per cent. strength. 
is too great and wasteful, as this amount of musk will not be exhausted by the 
process now directed. The strength should be reduced to 2 per cent. and 
100 c.c. of the water replaced by liquor calcis. 

- Methyl Alcohol may now be obtained of a high degree of purity, and the use 
of such purified wood alcohol should be sanctioned in the manufacture of such 
preparations as linimentum saponis, linimentum saponis mollis, linimentum 
sinapis compositum, spiritus myrcie, tinctura arnice florum, tinctura benzoini, 
tinctura cantharidis and tinctura iodi. Samples of these preparations made with 
purified wood alcohol were submitted for inspection by Mr. Eliel. 

It was the intention to submit at this meeting a line of samples of fluid and 
solid extracts of alkaloidal drugs with wood alcohol as a solvent, but in order 
to obtain trustworthy results, the committee found that individual experiments 
have to be repeated a great many times. The practicability of using methyl 
alcohol in the manufacture of alkaloidal solid extracts was tested on the follow- 
ing drugs : 

Aconite, belladonna, cinchona, henbane and stramonium. Methy! 
does wholly extract the alkaloids of these drugs. 

In the cases of aconite, belladonna and nux vomica, the volume of menstruum 
for complete exhaustion was ascertained. Two portions of the drug (too gm. 
each) were packed in separate percolators and were exhausted under the same 
conditions avd atthe same rate of flow, one poftion being exhausted with 
official menstruum, the other with a menstruum differing from theofficial in 
containing purified methy] alcohol in place of official ethy! alcohol. 

The percolation was conducted with ordinary percolators, and in the manner 
ordinarily employed in retail stores, who follow the specifications of the 

U.S.P. 
The results were as follows : 


Volume of menstruum required for complete exhaustion. 


Ethyl Methyl» 

Drug. Alcohol Menstruum. Alcohol Menstruum, 
Belladonna .....-. . .695©¢.¢. 700 


The first and the second roo c.c. of percolate were assayed for total alkaloids, 


with the following results : 
First 100 c.c. of First 100c.c, of 
Ethyl Methyl 
Belladonna ........ 0°437 0-458 gm. 
‘Nux vomica....... 1°437 gm. 1°427 gm. 
: roo c.c. of Second roocc.of 
Ethyl Methyl 
Drug. Alcohol Percolate. . Alcohol Percolate. . 
Aconite ... . + gm. O'135 gm. > 
Belladonna. ....... ‘0578 gm. o4814gm., 
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Nuxvomica ........ °733 gm. 
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. The solvent power of methy] alcohol for non-alkaloidal plant constituents is 
not-identical with the so! vent power of ethyl alcohol. As a consequence, the 
mass of extract obtained from a given quantity of drug is not the same as that. 
obtained from the same quantity of drug by means of an ethyl alcohol men- 
struum. The dose of the extract would, therefore, have to be sacertainnd and, 
perhaps, changed if methyl alcohol be adopted as the solvent. 

The weights of extract, calculated as fi/udar extract, obtained from 100 gm. 
of drug by completely exhausting 100 gm. of drug with the an alcohol men-. 
struum and with the methyl alcohol menstruum, were : 


Drug. Ethyl Alcohol Extract. Methyl Alcohol Extract. 
Aconité@*... 7°57 gm. 14> gm. 
Belladonna. ..... 54 gm. 25°708 gm. 

Nux'vomica’..... 12°55 gm. gm. 
‘Cinchona..-.... 54°62 gm. 53°134 gm. 


The Committee stated they had made arrangements for further work on this 
subject. 

The toxicity of methyl alcohol was discussed by several of the members. 
Mr. Puckner reported having taken 30 c.c. of a purified methyl alcohol, with a 
slight increase in pulse and temperature as the only results. On other occa- 
sions he took 15 c.c. every three hours with the same effect. He believed 
methyl, ethyl and propyl alcohols are all about alike in their physiological 
effects. Prof. Kremers pointed out that it had been determined that the toxi- 
city of alcohols of the paraffin series increases with the number of carbon 
atoms ; and he said, if this was true, methyl alcohol must be less toxic than 
ethyl alcohol. Contrary to all this, Prof. Hallberg reported a case where two 
persons had died from the drinking of 10 ounces of commercial methyl alcohol. 
It was the opinion of some present that the same amount of ethyl alcohol 
might have caused the same result. The members differed in their experience 
with the so-called “‘ Columbian Spirit.’”” Some had found it to contain acetone, 
while others had not. Prof. Hallberg said that tincture of iodine made with 
purified methyl alcohol became colorless, or nearly so, on standing, while Mr. 
Ebert said he had a sample of that tincture made in January, and that it had 
not lost color. The report was received and referred to the Publication Gam- 
mittee. A on 


PEANUT OIL. 
By P. 


was ‘then, read. 

The author dealt with the source and preparation of the oil, He stated the 
results of his analysis of the oil of Virginia peanuts in tabular form, and also 
placed alongside for comparison some of oil from for- 
eign enurces, as follows: 
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oilf 1 from 
Saponification value. ...... 192°53;. 290°68 194° 
Percentage of free acid as oleic . 0°546 0°62 ~ 
Cold test of the oil... . . 990 | | +290 | | 
Maumené Test.......... 56°75°C. || 
Melting point of fatty acids .. | 29°C. 34°C. 30° C. 29°C. 28°C. 
Solidifying point of fatty acids. 275°C. 32'5°C. 29° C. 25° C. 


He also said the production of peanut oil in this country has hitherto been, 
unless secretly, only carried on in a desultory way, and it has not been much 
known as a commercial article. However, as the chemical composition of the 
peanut has become better known, attention has been drawn to the food value 
of the peanut meal and the peanut grits. It has been found that they are 
richer in nitrogenous principles than any of the vegetable seed cakes, and a. 
demand has sprung up forthem. So the expression of the oil has now eets 
undertaken on a larger scale and with more suitably designed presses. © 

The sample which was shown was cold-pressed oil from Virginia soma 
and about 38 per cent. by weight is obtained in the first cold-pressing. - By @ 
second hot-pressing nearly 10 per cent. more can be obtained. The cold- 
pressed oil is, as seen, of a pale yellow-color, and of pleasant flavor and odor.» A. 
very slight refining makes from it a very agreeable table oil for salads and general | 
culinary purposes. It has already been noted with the European peanut oil 
(and the author said he could confirm it from his experiments with the Amer- 
ican oil) that, when once freed from the free acid found in the raw state, it 
does not tend to become rancid as easily as olive oil. The author said he had 
exposed samples to strong sunlight for weeks without developing the agian 
rancidity. 

Now, asked the author, as thisis an abundant American product (the annual 
product of Virginia and North Carolina peanuts is over two million bushels); 
why should the oil not be used in pharmacy where ‘olive oil is now used? * The’ 
investigator had prepared, in an experimental way, a soda soap from this oil; a 
sample of which was shown, and a sample of lead: plaster from the same. 
With this latter for comparison was put lead plaster, made from a sample of 
pure California olive oil. He thought these showed that the peanut oil will 
make at least as good products as the official olive oil. 

As regards the soap, it is an open secret that the. bulk of the castile soap 
made in Marseilles to-day is made from African peanut oil. 

The author said; in conclusion, that when he asked .permiasion. of the com- 
pany, who are now starting in to manufacture this oil in this country, to 


/ 
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present an account of his examination of the oil before the Association, he was 

told that they would cheerfully send samples of the oil in response to 

inquiries from any one interested. He stated the cost of peanut oil is much 

below that of olive oil. oe 
The anieitl was followed by some 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 
By JosepH FEIL. 


A series of experiments indicated to the author that under the ordinary con- 
ditions of most drug stores, tincture of iodine will remain of U.S.P. strength for 
about one month—that is to say, if the bottle is opened once or twice a day, and 
if kept on a shelf exposed to diffused daylight ; if, however, the container is 
kept in a dark closet, exposed to the same conditions of occasionally being 
opened, it remains unchanged for two months. The author suggested that the 
Pharmacopeeia require the preparation to be kept in a dark place. 

Tn regard to the variation in strength of tincture of opium, he stated that 
inquiry seemed to clearly indicate careless manipulation in the preparation of 
the tincture as almost the only reason for this condition of affairs. , 

The author stated that powdered cinchona of a quality far exceeding U.S.P. 
requirements is readily obtainable at a moderate price, yet the ordinary article 
is only 50 to 70 per cent. of what it should be in alkaloidal strength. He 
believed a possible cure for this condition of affairs would be a shorter method 
of assay for the drug, if it is possible to } cae one, even if it does not give 
absolute results. 

The writer said although the U.S.P. recommends excellent wines, such as 
California Reisling and Ohio catawba, from which to prepare the vina, yet the 
favorite article used extensively to-day is sherry wine, an article notoriously 
impure. He found pharmacists consider the preparations made by the latter as 
better. He considered this doubtful, and added that he had failed to find any 
proof that the newer wines make better preparations ; undoubtedly they are 
purer, but this does not prove that for medicinal purposes they are better, unless 
clinical evidence can be shown to this effect. 

In the discussion that followed the reading of the paper, Mr. Payne referred 
to the frequent habit of some druggists making the tincture of opium from the 
gum opium instead of from an equal weight of the powdered drug; as the prob- 
able cause of the varying strength. Professor Hemm stated that he had obtained 
the strongest tincture by using maceration instead of pereolation. He believed 
that the calcium phosphate of the official method was often a disturbing feature 
that prevented solution of the morphine, possibly through being alkaline in 
reaction, and therefore causing the alkaloid to be liberated from its salts and 
remain undissolved. He said if this did not account for the deficiency in 
strength the official process of percolation must yield an incomplete extraction. 
Professor Hallberg spoke of the use of granulated opium with the omission of 
calcium phosphate in the process of maceration with water as having been 
reported on favorably by many pharmacists. Regarding Mr. Feil’s note on 
wines, Dr. A. B. Lyons spoke of the necessity of using wines containing 16 
desired. 
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HAZEL. 

By Josern Fer, Px.G. 

The author gave the tests by which he found what was believed. to ee pro- 
tocatechuic acid, and he considered that substance to represent the peculiar 
properties of extract of witch-hazel. The extractive matter found averaged 
about 1 part in 3,000 parts of the liquid. 

These papers were referred to the Publication Committee. 

A paper entitled 
BOILER-SHOP PHARMACY. 

By C. S. N. HALLBERG, 

was then read. The author had tabulated the percentage of disintegration and 
solution in acid and alkaline aqueous liquids of mass-made pills and friable pills. 
The results were in favor of the former kind. After considerable discussion by 
Messrs. Caspari, Werner, Kuhn, Payne, Sayre, Whelpley, Hallberg, Lyons, Good 
and Prescott, as to the propriety of the title and contents of the paper, it was 
referred to the Publication Committee and business again proceeded. 


SOME MEDICINES OF THE SWAMPY CREE INDIANS OF agin 
NORTH, 
By C. FLEXON, 
was then presented. The paper gave some particulars furnished by Mr. 
Strath, Medical Officer at Norway House, which is located about 400 miles 
north of Winnepeg, Manitoba. These Indians administer most of their medi- 
cines in the form of infusions. A combination of malefern, senna and wild 
indigo is used for worms. Wild indigo is also used as an antiseptic. Cala- 
mus is used as a specific in all throat troubles, except diphtheria, which, 
however, is not known to them. The calamus is chewed and the saliva swal- 
lowed, The Indians are not easily induced togargle. Great difficulty is also-ex- 
perienced in getting them totake thesalts. Pills, however, are swallowed with 
a relish. Podophyllum, spearmint, sarsaparilla and dandelion are used by 
them. Caraway is used as a remedy for colic. Blue cohosh is used in obste- 
trics and female complaints, also for the production of abortion, in which case 
it is mixed with an unknown powder; an oil from a mixture of hemlock 
spruce, poplar and black birch is used for the same purpose. Cypripedium is 
used for rheumatism ; the Indians will not take salicin or salicylates. He- 
deoma is given as an aromatic stimulant and to produce abortion. Plantain is 
chewed and applied by the doctor in the form of paste as a hemostatic ; willow 
bark is used for the same purpose. Juniper berries are used as a diuretic ; the 
leaves are dried and dusted over indolent sores ; the root is infused and given 
for gravel. The rotten interior of the hemlock spruce is used as an agreeable 
absorbent toilet powder. The Crees believe that fever can only be cured by 
vomiting it up, and the powdered rhizome‘and rootlets of Veratrum viride’are 
used to produce vomiting to relieve fever. The same medicine is used as a 
snuff to reduce hernia ; to do this the naked patientis elevated to a horizontal 
position ; he then takes a pinch of the snuff and during the intense sneezing 
which follows, a companion standing ready at the side plunges back the rupture 
with his fist. It is said that if it be not a strangulated case, the treatment: is 
sufficient. Gunpowder and lard in equal quantities are used for skin diséases. 
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Sturgeon oil is tised in r-ounce ‘doses as a cathartic. Wild raspbetry and 
willow bark are used for cholera infantum. Rumex is used as a laxative and 
for poultices. poison. 


the 


PREPARATION OF FLUID EXTRACT OF WILD CHERRY FOR 
SYRUP. 
By J. M. Goon, 
was read by title. 
THE IMPORTANT CONSTITUENTS OF TARAXACUM ROOT. 

By L. E. SAYRE, 
was then read bythe author. This work of Prof. Sayre on taraxacum has been 
that of several years past ; but during the last two years he has connected this 
investigation with the work of the Special Research Committee of the Associa- 
tion. The author has come nearer crystallizing the bitter principle taraxacin than 
ever before. He does this from a solution in acetone, but the crystals are 
unstable; the presence of the least particle of moisture breaks them down into 
oleoresinous globules. He crystallized the fatty substance known as taraxa- 
cerin in the pure state and submitted it to ultimate analysis, which indicated 
the substance to have the empirical formula (C,Hj;Ox ). 


‘THE PREPARATION OF SOLUBLE FERRIC PHOSPHATE. 
By W. A. PUCKNER. 


The following formula, aiming at the production of a preparation of less 
variable composition, as well as a simplification of the process, was submitted 


‘for trial and criticism : 
SOLUBLE FERRIC PHOSPHATE, 


Ferrous sulphate, in clear crystals 0 gm. 
Sodium phosphate, uneffloresced. .. 200 gm, 


Add the sulphuric acid to 240 c.c. of water, contained in a glass or porcelain 
vessel, to this add the ferrous sulphate, warm gently until all is dissolved, then 
add the potassium chlorate and continue the heat for one-half hour, or until a 
drop of the solution added to potassium ferricyanide test solution no longer 
produces a distinct green or bluish-green color. Add this solution, slowly and 
with constant agitation, to the ammonia water contained in a suitable vessel ; 
to this mixture add hot water 4,000 c.c., and allow to subside and, after one-half 
hour, decant or siphon off the clear supernatant liquid. To the residue add 
2,000 c.c. hot water, allow to subside and decant ; repeat this washing with six 
portions of hot water, allowing the last portion to subside for at least six hours 
or over night. Decant or siphon off the clear liquid as closely as possible, then 
add to the remaining magma the citric acid and the sodium phosphate, warm 
gently. until solution results, and then evaporate on a water-bath at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 60° C.,, until the solution weighs 500 grammes, and spread it 
on. plates of glass, so that, when dry, the salt may be obtained in scales. 
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To obtain a solution of which 2 c.c. are equivalent to 1 gramme of soluble 
ferric phosphate, U.S.P., 1890, evaporate on a water- bath at a ae not 
exceeding 60° C. until the solution measures 500°¢.c. 

SELENIUM IN COMMERCIAL SULPHUR. 
By T, D, REED, M.D., 
and 
SULPHUR PRECIPITATUM. 
By T. D. Reep, M.D. 
were then read by title, received and referred to the Publication Committee. 

It was then moved to proceed with the election of officers for the Section 
during the coming year. Mr. Alpers withdrew his name, and the Secretary was 
ordered to cast a unanimous ballot for Prof. Kremers, of Madison, Wisconsin, 
as Chairman. Dr. A. B. Lyons, of Chicago, Ill., was. then nominated for Secre- 
tary ; nominations were closed, and the Sécretery asked to ballot affirmatively 
for Dr. Lyons, who was thereafter declared elected. The election of Prof. 
Kremers to the Chairmanship having caused a vacancy in the Special Research 
Committee previously elected at the session (for the Chairman of the Section 
is an ex officio member of the said committee), Dr. A. B. Lyons was substituted. 
There being no reports of committees, the newly elected officers were installed, 
and a vote of thanks was given the retiring officers. It was moved and carried 
that the Chairman of the Scientific Section make such arrangements with the 
Chairman of the Section on Pharmaceutical Education and Legislation as to 
obtain time to deal with the unfinished business of the Scientific Section, The 
reading of the minutes was dispensed with, and on motion the Section 
adjourned. 


SECTION ON PHARMACEUTICAL LEGISLATION AND EDUCATION. 


_ Chairman Hallberg called the section to order at 9.45 A.M., on Friday, 
August 27th. Professor Whelpley then took the chair while Professor Hallberg 
delivered his address. The speaker recommended that the State Boards of 
Pharmacy be again requested to send the Section one or more sets of the ques- 
tions which they have asked applicants ; that the orthography and pronuncia- 
tion of chemical terms as adopted by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science be reported on at the next meeting ; that the feasi- 
bility of establishing a memorial to Hager be considered ; that rules in ¢@etail 
for the conduction and working of the Section on Pharmaceutical Education 
and Legislation be presented at the next meeting for consideration and adop- 
tion. The address was received and referred to a committee composed of 
Messrs. Prescott, Parisen and Puckner. The Secretary of the Section then 
read his report, which gave the changes that have taken place in pharmacy 
laws during the past year, as well as other measures which have been pro- 
posed in the legislation of the affairs of pharmacy. Statistics rega ding the 
number of registered and unregistered pharmacists in the United States were 
also presented. Thesé¢ showed that fewer applicants are registered on dip! ‘ima 
every year. The author said there was a lack of interest in the work of 
gathering this information by some boards of pharmacy.’ Mr. Ebert proposed 
that, in order to obtain the necessary information, a circular letter be sevit'to 


the secretary of each board of pharmacy early in'the year. The- report was 
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received and referred to the Publication Committee, and Professor Beal was 
given a vote of thanks for his laborious work. | 

The report of the Committee on the Preliminary Education of Apprentices 
was referred back to the Committee on the Revision of Pharmacy Laws. 


A SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO MAIN QUESTIONS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE’S CIRCULAR OF INTERROGATORIES. 
CoMPILED By C. S. N. HALLBERG, 
was read by that gentleman. This consisted of a tabulated statement of 
responses to questions regarding pharmacy laws, boards of pharmacy, require- 
ments for registration, methods of registration, examinations, examination 
fees, registration of licenses, revocations, titles and privileges, poison laws and 
label provisions, adulteration, limited license and exemptions. Thirty-one 
replies expressing opinions were received from various boards, associations and 
schools of pharmacy. The paper was received and referred to the Publica- 
tion Committee. Messrs. Hallberg and Beal were then nominated for the 
chairmanship of the Section for the ensuing year, while Messrs. Oldberg, Hall- 
berg, Hereth, Beal, Whelpley, Puckner, Kaufmann, Mason and Webster were 
named for the secretaryship, and these names were posted until the second 
session of the Section. 
The next business was the reading of a paper entitled 


SHOULD A PHARMACY LAW BE UNIFORM TERRITORIALLY? 
By Epw. S. Dawson, JR. 
This paper was in answer to the query: ‘‘ Should a pharmacy law be uniform 


‘in its application throughout the State, or should a distinction be made for 


smaller towns?” 

The author gave his reasons for and against such applications, and concluded 
by saying : ‘‘I am of the opinion that a pharmacy law should be framed so as 
to secure greater protection to public health, and afford protection to the legiti- 
mate druggist up to a point where the cry of ‘monopoly for the drug business’ 
cannot be set up; but care should be taken that the druggist who receives the 
least benefit from the operation of the law should not have his hands legally 
fettered.”’ 

Following this was another, called 


SHOULD PHARMACISTS OR THE STATE SUPPORT THE PHARMACY 
LAW AND THE BOARD? 
By H. M. WHITNEY. 

The writer maintained that all examinations to secure a personal State certifi- 
cate of registration, conveying a special and legalized position, with its rights 
and privileges, should be paid for by the applicant. But he believed that the 
enforcement of the pharmacy law, poison law, or any other special duty placed 
by the State upon the board should be supported and paid from the State 
treasury. 

. Professor Kremers suggested that the applicant be not allowed more than 
three opportunities to pass the examination, Mr. Ebert was opposed to 
pharmacists supporting the board unless the latter did more to enforce the law 
and detect adulteration. Mr. Mason believed two opportunities sufficient for 
an applicant to show his fitness for registration. Mr. Whitney said measures 
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would be taken in Massachusetts to limit the number of opportunities allowed 
the applicant. Messrs. Bartells arid Webster also on te ° 
A paper 


“PROVISIONS OF A POISON LAW, AND MEASURES FOR ITs. 
ENFORCEMENT. 


By ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, 


was then read. The author said the registration of sale of poisons is upon 
about the same footing that it was before the advent of State boards of phar- 
macy. It depends largely upon the will of the pharmacist. In this situation 
it seemed to the writer the better way, first, to propose, as a general State law 
upon this subject, one that is simple and moderate in its demands, and second, 
to undertake vigorous measures for the enforcement of registration laws. __ 

In the provisions of the law, as to rules of registration of a given poison, the 
writer said he would adopt those of Number 79 of the Legislation Committee 
circular. He said it is of the first importance to the business interests of phar- 
macy that local druggists should all act alike in registration, and as to what 
articles to register. He suggested that the druggists of a town or city, if not 
organized into a society, might well call a meeting and confer upon what shall 
be the list of medicines to be always registered as poisons when sold without a 
prescription. Such an agreement gives a most satisfactory explanation to the 
purchaser, who may ask: ‘‘Why do I have to answer these questions here 
when I have not been asked the same at other places?” 

As to the second named undertaking, that of vigorous measures for the 
enforcement of registration laws, it seemed to the author certain that this should 
be the duty of the State Board of Pharmacy. 

The next paper presented was on 


UNIFORM PHARMACY LAW—AS TO PLACE OF REGISTRATION, 
By Jos. JAcoss. 


The author thought it desirable that every licentiate should be seguinah 
to register at the county seat of the county of his residence. This would 
be a wise provision, because it would make it clear to the licentiates 
themselves who were their legitimate co-workers, and the public at large could 
easily ascertain whether they were dealing with a pharmacist duly qualified or 
with an imposter. He suggested that the place of registration be designated 
in a clause similar to the following: . 

“ All persons qualified by law to practice pharmacy in this State shall, before 
enteting upon such practice, cause their names to be entered upon a book to 
be kept for that purpose in the office of the clerk of that court in which wills 
are filed for probate and record, in the county of the residence of such licen- 
tiate, and of the county in which he does business as a pharmacist.” Then 
follow with appropriate penalty for violation. 

Mr. Ebert said this suggestion should be taken into consideration by the 
Committee who are to draft the uniform pharmacy law, and he believed it 
should be adopted, and that the secretaries of the boards should be instructed 
to send the names of the registered pharmacists to the clerk of the court. 

Prof, Oldberg then moved that the discussion of these papers be postponed 
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till the report on the revision of the pharmacy laws and the presentation of 
the model pharmacy law had been submitted. 

The next paper presented was in answer to the query : 


SHALL A COMPULSORY CURRICULUM BE ESTABLISHED IN LIEU 
OF REGISTRATION BY DIPLOMA? 
By L. E. SAYRE. 

The author said he interpreted the term curriculum to be a systematic course 
of training under competent instructors in pharmacy, materia medica, chemis- 
try, toxicology, and such allied branches as are taught in the reputable col- 
leges of pharmacy. The author’s ideal method was that the candidate for 
recognition as registered pharmacist by the State Board of Pharmacy must first 
have a systematic course of training in a reputable school of a certain stand- 
ard and must possess a diploma certifying to this fact, and then be examined. 

Following the last paper was one on 


PRACTICE AND OWNERSHIP IN PHARMACY. 
By JOSEPH JACOBS. 

_ The author defined what constitutes the practice of pharmacy, and 4lso 
defined and distinguished between to own, open, operate, manage, conduct, 
direct or supervise a pharmacy. In reply to the question: ‘‘ Which, if any, of 
these provisions should be enjoyed by non-pharmacists?’”’ he answered : none 
but ownership. 

_ The next paper read was : 


CONCERNING THE QUESTIONS GIVEN IN STATE BOARD OF PHAR- 
MACY EXAMINATIONS. 


By Harry B. Mason. 


The author discussed the character of the oral and written questions asked by 
boards, and then said: ‘‘Such questions should be asked as require the use, 
first, of trained pharmaceutical faculties, and next, of such knowledge only as 
is likely to be retained in the mind by its constant application. Questions dealing 
with memory alone should be subjugated instead of given precedence. Then an 
examination would demand of a pharmacist just what practice does, and if 
really competent he would be able any minute to step from behind his prescrip- 
tion desk and pass it. He would be put to no necessity of acquiring the diffi- 
cult art of preparing for an examination, and would be relieved of the injustice 
of going through a special ‘cramming’ process for months. And the quiz 
compend student, skilled in the art of preparing for the examination, but woe- 
fully deficient in the art of preparing for practice, would find himself wallow- 
ing beyond his depth.”’ 

The foregoing papers were received and referred to the Publication Committee 
and then discussed. Dr. Lyons thought it might be well to ascertain the ability 
of the candidate to consult books, by allowing him to refer to a library, and 
thereafter write a short dissertation on a given subject. Mr. Feil thought like- 
wise. Mr. Helfman referred toa paper on the subject of examinations by Peter 
T. Austen, and published in the Chemical News about a year or so ago. Prof. 
Oldberg said more practical examinations should be given and less questions. 
requiring the mere act of memorizing ; he also suggested that the examinations 
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be held at places, say colleges, where facilities for practical work are accessible. 
Prof. Whelpley thought it would be well in all cases to ascertain the qualifica- 
tions of the board to examine. Mr. Ford thought one of the main troubles is 
that some boards have too many applicants at a time to examine them properly. 
Messrs. Hammel, Flexon and Parisen also spoke on the matter. It was finally 
suggested that a set of instructions be prepared by the Association and furnished 
the persons who appoint the members of the boards. The Committee on Chair- 
man’s Address reported their approval of the recommendations made therein, 
with the exception of the one regarding the orthography and pronunciation of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. They suggested that 
this one be reported on at the next yearly meeting. This action was approved 
and the report was adopted. The Section then adjourned. The second session 
of the Section convened on the same day at 2.50P.M. Chairman Hallberg pre- 
sided and read the report of the committee on a model pharmacy law. A. num- 
ber of propositions for a model pharmacy law were made. The chairman pro- 
posed a division or separation of the drug business into two classes, the persons 
conducting these classes of business to be known as pharmacists and druggists, 
and their places of business to be designated pharmacies and drug stores 
respectively. The report was received. It was moved that the report be not 
acted on at once, but that the Section request the Association to have 500 copies 
of the report printed, and that the officers of the Section be instructed to send 
them to all the State Boards and Associations, to all colleges of pharmacy, and 
to supply them to members and others desiring them for study and thought; 
that such recipients be asked for their opinions; also that the matter be taken 
up at the next meeting. The motion prevailed, and the Association, at a subse- 
quent meeting, granted the foregoing request. The session then adjourned, 
In the afternoon, a steamer ride, including the upper and lower lakes, was 
enjoyed by the Association, and in the evening, a concert in the hotel parlors, 
under the direction of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, was listened to by a large and 
appreciative audience. 

Chairman Hallberg called the third session on Saturday at 10.25 a.M.- The 
reading of the minutes of the previous session was dispensed with. x — 
entitled 


A STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE USE OF THE METRIC SYSTEM IN 
233,000 PRESCRIPTIONS. 


By H. M. WHELPLEY, 


was read. Reports had been received from 233 drug stores, and each dealt with 
the last 1,000 prescriptions on its file. These stores were located in 191 cities 
and towns of thirty States and Territories. Gypsum City, Kansas, led the 
list with roo per cent. of prescriptions written in the metric system. The 
average use of the system during the past year amounted to 6°27 per cent. 
The report also contained the expressions of opinions of many pharmacists ‘on 
the desirability and feasibility of adopting the system as the official one. The 
report indicated that the druggists generally are ready and prepared to’ fill 
prescriptions written in the metric system, but that the system is not, as a 
rule, used by physicians. Mr. Bartells said that in his experience the younger 
graduates in medicine used the system to a greater extent than the older 
practitioners. Prof. Hallberg referred to the fact that the system is the more 
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popular among students of pharmacy. The paper was received and referred to 
the Publication Committee. 
The next paper was entitled 


SHALL PHARMACISTS PRESCRIBE OVER THE COUNTER? 
By F, E. STEWART. 

He “advocated that the druggist shall be educated in medicine and taught 
to prescribe intelligently over the counter in minor ailments, for which the 
public now consult the apothecary, not charging for his advice, but receiving 
his pay in the medicines he has for sale ; this he will be obliged to do if the 
times demand it, and this is virtually what he is doing every time he recom- 
mends a medicinal preparation of any kind to his customers.” 

Following this came a paper entitled 


A DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIAN-PHARMACIST—HIS GREAT DISCOV- 
ERY, ETHER-ANAZSTHESIA. 
By JOSEPH JACOBS. 

He concluded by saying : ‘‘ Whatever credit may be due Jackson and Morton 
and Wells for their researches and their use of anesthetics, and whatever honor 
may attach to the eminent surgeons of the Massachusetts General Hospitdl for 
publishing the facts at home and abroad, the real glory of the first discovery 
and proof of the efficacy of ether for the prevention of pain in surgery must 
be finally awarded to Crawford W. Long, the eminent Georgian and lamented 
physician-pharmacist.’’ 

The paper was received and a special vote of thanks was extended to the 
author. It was also moved that the Association be requested to have 500 copies 
of the paper printed, and that a copy, properly inscribed, be sent to each of 
the domestic and thereafter to foreign medical journals by the General Secre- 
tary, in order to give it wide distribution. This request was subsequently 
granted. 


A paper entitled 
IS IT ETHICAL FOR MEDICAL MEN TO PATENT MEDICAL 
INVENTIONS? 
By F. E. STEWART, 
was then read by title. 


The Committee on the Revision of Pharmacy Laws then reported. Prof. 
Oldberg moved that the report be referred to a sub-committee, to be appointed 
by the incoming Chairman of the Section, and whose duty it should be to con- 
tinue the work during the coming year. It was so ordered. 

The attention of the Association was then called in a note on the 


REAL RELATIONS OF THE PHARMACIST TO THE PHARMACY LAW. 
By J. H. BEAL, 
to the fact that the required registration of poisons and keeping of qualified 
clerks are not legal persecutions, as many pharmacists seem to think, but are 
really in the first instance a legal protection, and in the second instance to the 
best interest of the pharmacist, because it makes the public recognize and 
appreciate the responsibility of his occupation. Some business remaining over 
from the Scientific Section was then allowed to be brought up, and Mr. Alpers, 
of New York City, explained in detail the system of filing and checking of 
prescriptions which he uses. It was regarded by many as the best system ever 
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proposed. Mr.Ebert,of Chicago,explained his method, which was also considered 
a good one. The minutes of the second and third sessions were then read and 
approved. Mr. Thompson suggested that in the model pharmacy law the 
exemption of poisons dispensed on physicians’ prescriptions from the list of 
articles required to be registered, should be qualified to read in such a manner 
that the prescription is specified to be intended for a patient. Mr. Thompson 
also suggested that the law be constructed so as to restrict the use of narcotics, 
like opium and cocaine. The suggestions were referred to the Committees on 
the Revision of Pharmacy Laws and on a Model Pharmacy Law. Prof. Hallberg 
then withdrew his name as nominee for Chairman. The Secretary was then 
instructed to cast a ballot for Prof. Beal as Chairman. Messrs. Oldberg, Hall- 
berg, Puckner, Whelpley, Beal, Mason, Hereth and Kaufmann withdrew their 
names, and Mr. Webster, of Minnesota, was declared unanimously elected for 
Secretary. The newly elected officers were then installed, and the retiring 
officers were given a vote of thanks. Adjournment was then ordered. Presi- 
dent Morrison called the 


THIRD AND FINAL GENERAL SESSION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


to order at 2.55 P.M., on Saturday, August 28th. Secretary Caspari read the . 
minutes of the second general session, and they were approved. Secretary 
Kennedy, of the Council, followed with the minutes of the sessions of that body. 
He reported that a communication had been received from H. L. Palmer and 
E. L. Ruddy in regard to publishing a history of the Association. Prof. Hall- 
berg had proposed that a semi-centennial of the organization of the Association 
be held in 1902. A Committee on Semi-Centennial Celebration was appointed — 
and these matters were referred to it. Mr. H. P. Hynson, of Baltimore, Md., 
was then elected Local Secretary for 1898. An appropriation was made for 
the support of the bills of the Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in the 
United States Army and Navy. Secretary Kennedy also reported the names of 
27 new applicants for membership. The total new applicants at the meeting 
numbered 130, and over roo had paid their first annual dues. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers of the Council for the coming 
year: Chairman, W. S. Thompson, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Chairman, J. M. 
Good, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Geo. W. Kennedy, Pottsville, Pa. The Com- 
mittee on Transportation then made its report. Following this the Committee 
on Tax-Free Alcohol reported that Congress had attempted no legislation on 
the question except to impose a tax on wood alcohol, and that this measure 
was defeated. The committee had no recommendations to make, but it men- 
tioned the various methods that are adopted in European countries to prepare 
alcohol in such a way as to render it unfit for internal use, but still retain it in 
a condition fit for use in the arts. It was also pointed out that tax-free alcohol 
would render wood alcohol quite unnecessary, as it costs about three times as 
much to produce wood alcohol, and besides, the latter is not so useful as ethyl 
alcohol. The report was referred to the Publication Committee. The Com- 
mittee on National Legislation reported that the matters which had engaged 
its attention during the past year were the tax on alcohol, the retention of 
alcoholic beverages in the United States Pharmacopceia, and the question. of 
patents and trade-marks as applied to medicines. The report was received and 
referred for publication, It was moved and carried to continue the Special 
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Committee on National Legislation, that its personnel be increased to seven, 
and that this be appointed by the President. 

The report of the Committee on Beneficiary Features was then presented. 
The committee had collected information concerning such features as are carried 
on in foreign countries. The committee recommended that a committee be 
appointed to present a working plan at the next meeting, and that an appro- 
priation of $50 be made to permit them to engage an expert insurance agent to 
formulate this plan. The report was received and referred to the Publication 
Committee. There was objection to making the appropriation, and after some 
discussion as to whether the committee could not devise its own plan, the 
motion to make the appropriation was tabled. The Committee on Meeting in 
1go0 reported that they had made inquiry in regard to the proposed meeting on 
board of a steamer en route to Paris, but that they had no plan to submit, for 
none of the steamship lines are ready to arrange for it so far in advance, They 
had learned that prices will not be higher than at present, that a steamship 
will be able to accommodate 300 persons, that the expense of going and return- 
ing will not exceed $100, and that the Hamburg-American Steamship Com- 
pany’s line would probably be the best to take. 

The Special Committee on Weights and Measures then reported as follows : 

The report presented by this committee, at the meeting held in Montreal, 
expressed a hope that some substantial progress might be made in the adoption 
of the metric system of weights and measures in this country during the year 
to come. 

Those who have followed the proceedings of Congress for the past year will 
readily understand why this work has not been accomplished, or any material 
advancement made in it. : 

At the first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, the Metric Bill was passed 
by a very small majority, but, upon reconsideration of the vote, the Bill was 
referred back to the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, where it 
still remains. 

The'second and short session of the same Congress was occupied with the 
consideration of subjects of greater interest to the members, and it was not 
thought wise to bring the matter forward. 

At the special session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, recently closed, the consid- 
eration of such a measure would have been impossible, consequently the past 
year has been one altogether unfavorable to securing any definite action upon 
the bill in question. 

Hon. C. W. Stone, Chairman of the House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, of the Fifty-fourth Congress, has been continued in the same 
position in the present Congress, and the Chairman of the reporting commit- 
tee is informed that this gentleman will take the first available opportunity to 
bring the matter forward for consideration. 

During the past year a number of interesting reports have been made by 
consuls representing the United States in foreign countries now using the 
metric system, as to the methods employed and inconvenience experienced 
in the change from their customary systems. These reports will be used as 
additional arguments for the adoption of the metric system in this country. 

On account of the large number of changes in the membership of both the 
Senate and House of Representatives, caused by the elections of last year, it 
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will be necessary for the members of the reporting selenite and all others 
interested, to do active work whenever it is meng wise to bring the subject 
forward for consideration. 

Many of the new members, as well as some of the old, will have to be con- 
vinced of the advantages to be gained by making the metric system the legal 
system in this country. 

Although there has been very little that the committee could do during the 
past year, the members thereof are ready to take active interest in the matter 
whenever there appears to be an opportunity for securing favorable consider- 
ation of the subject. 

The report was received and referred to the Publication Committee. 

The report of the Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in the Army and Navy 
was next presented. Chairman Payne reported that there were three bills bearing 
on the subject in the House of Representatives, and that the outlook is far more 
encouraging than ever before. The report was received and referred to the 
Publication Committee ; the reporting committee was ordered to be continued, 
and a vote of thanks was given it. The Chairman of Council reported that 
there had been no change in the investment of the funds of the Associa- 
tion, and that the present funds were invested in 4 per cent. trust companies’ 
debenture bonds. Mr. Kennedy moved that the Local Secretary of next year’s 
meeting be made Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, with authority 
to appoint the other members of the committee. The motion was carried. 
The delegates to the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association were ordered 
to report in writing to the General Secretary. The delegates to the American 
Medical Association then made their report through their Chairman, Dr. F. E. 
Stewart. The following subjects were referred to the Section on Materia 
Medica, Pharmacy and Therapeutics of the American Medical Association by 
the American Pharmaceutical Association at its last annual meeting, held in the 
city of Montreal : Liquor-selling in drug stores ; dismissal of Spiritus Frumenti 
and Spiritus Vini Gellici from the United States Pharmacopceia ; dismissal of 
Vinum Rubrum au. Vinum Album from the United States Pharmacopceia ; 
dismissal of all tinctures having a fluid extract of the same drug official, and 
all fluid extracts having a tincture of the same drug official, and substitute 
for such tinctures and fluid extracts 50 per cent. tinctures under a distinctive 
title; and the return to potassium sulphate as a diluent in making Dover 
Powder, in place of sugar of milk, used since 1880. The Section concurred in 
the dropping of liquors from the Pharmacopoeia, and in the restoration & 
potassium sulphate, but did not agree to the other changes. 

The report was received, accepted and referred to the Publication Committee. 
The Committee on Time and Place of Next Meeting reported that the Associa- 
tion would convene on the last Monday of August, 1898, in Baltimore, Md. Sec- 
retary Caspari then read a communication from the South Carolina Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, in the form of a telegram, expressing the best wishes of that Asso- 
ciation. He also read invitations from Galveston, Tex., and Buffalo, N. Y., for. 
the Association to hold its meetings in these respective places. The Secretary 
was authorized to reply to all of these courtesies. An acknowledgment by 
Prof. J. U. Lloyd, on behalf of the Lloyd Library, of the receipt of the various 
books from the libraries of the Association, and from some of its members, was 
read, received and referred to the Publication Committee. Mr. Alpers then 
presented the following resolution : 
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Resolved, Thatin accordance with the recommendation of the Chairman of 
the Scientific Section, a committee of five be appointed during the coming 
year by the President-elect of the Association, for the purpose of taking 
action to give pharmacy its due recognition and representation in the 
proposed National Department of Health; and that the President of the 
Association and the Chairman of the Section on Legislation be members 
of this committee ex officio. It was adopted. Mr. Sheppard moved that 
Local Secretary Shumpik be empowered to call meetings and act as presiding 
officer during the social week following the regular business of the Associa- 
tion. Secretary Kennedy then invited the applicants for membership whose 
names had been posted during the session to complete their membership and 
become active members of the Association. A preamble and accompanying 
resolutions which had been drafted by the American Medical Association were 
then presented to the session by the delegates to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. This document had been considered by the Council of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, but not being disposed to act on it, that body had 
referred it to the Association proper for discussion. The preamble explained 
that the intention of the resolutions was the formation of a code of ethics 
which should govern physicians and pharmacists alike in the matters considered 
in the resolutions. These resolutions dealt with the subjects of the relation of 
physicians and pharmacists to each other and to the public at large; the pre- 
vention of secrecy and monopoly in the manufacture and use of medicines ; 
the granting of patents on medicines, machinery and methods of preparation ; 
a commission of medical men to regulate the publication of certain trade 
secrets ; the sanctioning of the specification by physicians on prescription of 
the products of those pharmacists who conform to the code of ethics; the 
teaching of sufficient pharmacy in colleges of medicine to enable the graduates 
thereof to distinguish between legitimate pharmacy and pharmaco-quackery ; 
and the use of the United States Pharmacopoeia as a text book in both 
colleges of medicine and pharmacy. After discussing the resolutions, certain 
of them were amended and then adopted ; others were stricken out as impractic- 
able or antagonistic to certain efforts of the Association, while still others were 
adopted as presented. The adopted resolutions were then referred to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and Dr. Stewart, the chairman, was given a special 
vote of thanks. It was moved and adopted that a delegation of five members 
be appointed by the President to visit the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, and carry the fraternal greetings of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. On motion of Mr. Thompson, a resolution of appreciation was offered 
to the Local Committee of Arrangements, the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee, and 
all others who had taken part in providing the hospitable entertainment which 
the Association had received during the meeting. Mr. Frost replied to the reso- 
lution in some well-chosen words. A recess of five minutes was then granted 
by the Chair. The first business, when the session was thereafter called to 
order, was the installation of the officers-elect. President Whitney now occu- 
pied the chair, and Mr. Main moved that a vote of thanks be tendered the retir- 
ing officers for the able manner in which they had carried out their duties. 
This action was heartily approved by the session. The meeting then adjourned, 
subject to the call of the Chair, on September 6, 1897. 
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